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PERFECT BRITISH-MADE 


PARQUET FLOORING 


Beautiful 
hardest 


The CAMBRIDGE 


WOOD BLOCK & PARQUETRY COMPANY, LTD. 


71, Cambridge Road, Hammersmith, 
LONDON, W. 


Floors to stand the 


wear at moderate prices. 


af 9 The 
VAS E. LI Ni = Every-day 
(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) Need 


PREPARATIONS 
are reliable family friends of good standing, and no home medicine cupboard should be 
without one or more of these preparations in some form or another. For giving 
beautiful complexions—tor healing all skin affections—for relieving Rheumatism and 
Neuralgia—there is a ‘“‘VASELINE” Preparation for all these, and much more. 
You should never be without these “VASELINE” Specialities : — 


YELLOW. PERFUMED — 
This is our regular grade, which is No: tiattlo: tn cade POMADE. 
known as pure all over o world. N neg ‘ps ic _ i a - tl 
Bottles, 3d., 6d., and 1 0. fa tachi ag Ag e Blue Seal, 3d. and 7d. botts. 
WHITE, stoppers, 1/6 No. size, bottle, in carton, 6d 


Highly refined. 
Bottles, 6d., 10d., and 1/6 


ADVICE For your own safety and satisfaction, always 
insist upon Chesebrough Co.’s own original bottles 


White and = T omade, No. 2 size, bottle, in carton, 1/- 








1} not obtainable locally, any articles of the value of 1/- and upwards will be sent Post Free toany 
address in the United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order or Stamps. Descriptive Booklet with 
complete list of the Vaseline Preparations, and containing many household hints. Post Free, 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. (Consolidated), 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON: 





Bournville 
Cocoa 


“ Of special importance 
to workers during 
these strenuous times.”’ 


The Lancet, 


MADE BY CADBURY Dec. 16th, 1916. 





SUPPORT YOUR FRIENDS AT THE FRONT. 


BRAND'S 
MEAT LOZENGES 


WORLD RENOWNED FOR THEIR SUSTAINING PROPERTIES. 
NO MORK ACCEPTABLE GIFT can be made to OFFICERS and MIEN. 





In Tin Boxes, 1/e, 1/6 and 2/9, of Chemists and Stores, 


or direct from 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON, S.W. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 








For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should ag 
on seeing the name “ DINNEFO on every bottle. Only b 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent anal. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o Countrx Lire Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








GARDEN AND FARM. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 


VISITING AND _ CONSULTING 
LADY GARDENER. — Mrs. SAVILL, 
Chobham, Woking, Surrey, is now arranging 
to pay monthly visits where advice is ur- 
gently needed owing to head gardeners being 
called up and only unskilled labour is avail- 

able. Terms on application. 


GAR ENING FOR WOM = 

Essentially practical training El Ne 
present crisis. Vegetable, fruit and flower 
culture, fruit bottling and jam making. 
Healthy outdoor life. Individual considera- 








tion. Long or short courses.—Illustrated 
prospectus of PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, 
Sussex. 





pouLrTry TRAINING.—-The best 
obtainable. Short and long courses 

for gentlewomen. Syllabus.—Miss EDWARDs, 

Coaley Poultry Farm, Gloucestershire. 


ASTERN COUNTIES HERB 
GRUWERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 
ASOOCIATION, LTD.— Pupils taken for six 
months’ course in herb cultivation and dry- 
ing.— Terms and particulars apply to Mise 
CUNINGHAME, Hasketon Rise, Woodbridge. 





GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





[RON FENCING for all 

Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railing, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free; also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask 
for separate list—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., 
Norwich 


pe RTABLE BUILDINGS, eae 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc Enquiries invited -- 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 








AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS: 
—Developing or Printing.—The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6. Prints or 
postcards, 1d. (Cameras bought or ex- 
changed).—MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 
Southampton. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 


LADIES 
WHO WISH TO ADD TO THEIR 
IN Sy oe 
N_OLD-ESTABLISHED AND 


WEALTHY sc OT TISH LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE OFFICE having introduced a most 
attractive Scheme for Women’s Assurance 
and guaranteed Pensions, without medical 
examination, is desirous of hearing from 
Ladies throughout the country who might 
be able to introduce business from friends 
or Otherwise. A liberal Commission will be 
allowed. Experience not necessary. —- Full 
particulars on application to No, “C 20,” 
KEITH & Co., Advertising Agents, 43, George 
Street, Edinburgh. 


STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


C° LLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 
superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 
you can select at one-third to quarter dealer’s 
pees approval.—“ G.,” 31, Ellerby Street 











ReXA, BARUM WARE. 
Candlesticks and useful Ls caaien mie 
Bazaars, etc. Soft blues, greens, red, old gold. 
Terms and illustrations sent on receipt of 
8d.—BRANNAM, Dept. N, Litchdon Pottery, 
Barnstaple. 





EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 

COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying of 
cesspools ; no solids; no open filters; per- 
fectly automatic; everything underground. 
State particulars. — WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 





TY RBINES.— For Electric it 
Pumping or Estate Work. “VU 

Inflow Type give steady running. TWighest 
efficiency. Every installation fully guaran- 
teed.— Manufactured by GREEN & CARTER, 
LTpD., Winchester. 





LEFT CHESTNUT WIRE- 

BOUND FENCING, UNCLIMBABLE, 
STRONG, CHEAP.—Illustrated Price List 
on application to THE FERNDEN FENCING 
Co., BRIDGE STREET, GUILDFORD, 
SURREY. Branch Works at Frant and 
Haslemere. 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(continue d). 


ec ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 

Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 
—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Ltd., 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 





BEST, PROTECTION TO G 
DENS against birds. Small mesh AR 
proof tanned Netting, 25 by 44 yards, 5/9; 





or 8 yards, 11/6; carriage paid. — 
STRAWBERRY NETTING Co., 5, Suffolk 
Terrace, Lowestoft 

RAMOPHONE, 35 guinea model, 


beautiful drawing room cabinet inlaid 


Sheraton, height 4ft., record cupboard 
enclosed; quantity celebrated records: 
approval willingly, Accept 7 guineas.—3, 


Aubert Park, Highbury Park, London. 





FULL. -SIZE BILLIARD TABLE, 
low cold-resisting cushions, by Burroughes 
and Watts, with accessories : 
dition. — Apply ** Caretaker,” 


Court, near Exeter. 

120 AMPERE HOUR BiP. 
STORAGE BATTERY, 134-19 

CELLS, recently fitted with new plates, 

offered for Sale at £180, in good condition, 

to make room for larger battery ; delivered 

free within radius of 100 miles.—‘*‘ A 3773.’ 


perfect con- 
Rockbeare 








ADIES’ GLOVES: two - button, 
English washable fabric, in white, yellow, 
stone, black, beaver, 2/11} per pair; by 
~~ 2d. extra. Write for sample a 


. A. SWAN, 15, Piccadilly Arcade, 5.W. 





BOOKS, — OF ART, 


The Charge for a Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 





“THE FRUIT GARDEN,’ by 
GEORGE BUNYARD and OWEN THOMAS, 
V.M.LH., consists of no less than 507 pages. 
It is profusely illustrated and no efforts have 
been spared to make the book a reliable 
guide to the production of fruit. 12 11,spost 
tree, from the Offices of ‘* COUNTRY LIFE,’ 
LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Cov ent 
Garden, W.C. 


DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


MAJOR RICHARDSON, F.Z.S3 
KENNELS. 


SENTRY DOGS as sup- 
plied Army ; from 5 gns. 
POLICE DOGS (Airedales) . 
Best guards for person ani 
property, from 5 gns.; pups 
2 gns. 

BLOODHOUNDS. 
ABERDEEN (Scotch); 
FOX (Smooth and Wire): 
IRISH, 5 gns. ; pups 2 gns. 
GROVE END, HARROW. Tel. 423. 











PAYING QUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Ero. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





NLAND RESORT. — Mid Wales, 
Plinlimon. — Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony, and governess car, donkey tandem. 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 


accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.— ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, $.A.). 


ANTIQUES. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


LD TAPESTRY. — Several pieces 
. a green preferred. — Apply 


ANTED, large old Mahogany Library 

Pedestal Writing Table; big price 

given especially if carved ; also large old 

Grandfather Chairs covered A old tapestry 
or needlework.—Write “‘ A 3758 


LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 
in “ Causeries on English Pewter,” by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 11s., 
post free from the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY 
LIFE,** LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C, 























at the crown of the head. 


activities. 
master the hair. 


and Military Canteens. 1/6 and 
quantity) per bottle. 
Firmly refuse proffered substitutes. 


ANZORA PERFUMERY Co., 


32-34, Willesden Lane, 
London, N W. 6 





Control that tuft 


Nothing is more annoying, to the man 
who takes a proper pride in his appear- 
ance, than the rebellious tuft of hair 
Anzora 
Cream will control it and keep it care- 
fully in place throughout the day's 
Anzora Cream is the only 
non-greasy preparation to effectually 


Anzora Cream and Anzora Viola (for dry scalps), 
are sold by ali Chemists, high-class Hairdressers |& 
2/6 (double fi 
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and Refreshing Fruit Lo 
FOR 


‘CONSTIPATION 


Gastric and Intestinal Troubles 


TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 


7, Southwark Bridge Road, London, S. E. 
Sold by all Chemists, 3/- a box. 
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| LAWSON & CO. (Bristol) 


ISEND SOME TO DAY] 


JPARA-QUIT KILLS PARASITES 


Selected by the War Office for Official Supply to our Armies in the Field. “ey 
of Para-Quit : 
Pomade, and Soap, 2/6 
Post Free in U.K. from the Sole Makers, 

Ltd., 35, St. Philip’s, Bristol 


Ointment, 
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thus improving the condition of your stock by protecting 


them 


from the worries of constant dripping of water. 


“ROK” is cheaper than slates or tiles—will outlast 
iron—and is absolutely weatherproof. 


When you buy BRITISH 


the BEST — 


ou buy 


Rok” is BRITISH. 


May we send vou Booklet * B”’ tost free? 


D. ANDERSON 
Lagan Felt Works, Belfast; 


& SON, LTD., 
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Wall & Water Gardens 


With Chapters on the Rock Garden and the 
Nose Garden by GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
12/6 net; post free (inland), 13/- 


Please write to-day for full particulars of 
this invaluable book and for illustrated 
prospectuses of some of the super-books in 
the “‘CountTRY LIFE” Library, to The 
Manager, ‘‘COUNTRY LIFE,’ LIMITED, 
Tavistock Street, W.C. 








OUR NAME A GUARANTEE. 
OF eee BUILT © MOTOR HOUSES 
BUNGALOWS, SHELTERS, STABLIN}. 
GREENHOUSES, AND WOOD BUILDINGS. 


39, LONDON WORKS, READING 








ROCK & WATER GARDENS 


THEIR MAKING 


WITH CHAPTERS ON 


By F. H. MEYER. 


Ga. Net. 


AND PLANTING. 


WALL AND HEATH GARDENS. 


By post 6s, 5d. 


Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated 
prospectuses of some of the super-books in the ‘‘ Coun1RY LIFE” Library, to The Manager, 


“* COUNTRY LIFE,” 


LIMITED, Tavistock Street, W.C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The charge for Small Estate Announcements ts 12s. per inch per insertion, 
the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 48 words, for which 
the charge ts 6s. per insertion. All advertisements must be prepaid. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed, and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
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Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lire, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





President Wilson's 
Revelation of Himself 


O man in Europe stands higher in popular estimation 
to-day than does President Wilson. During the 
early years of the war he was to some extent mis- 
understood. It was not unusual to hear the terms 
“professor,” ‘ pedant’’ and. “ politician” aimed 
at him with a touch of disdain. Not till he delivered his 
famous Message to Congress did he succeed in showing to 
the whole of Europe the stuff of which he is made. The 
address itself will be cherished by the democracy of the future 
as an authoritative writing or testament. One may search 


in vain through all the eloquence that has been expended 
in this and other countries since the opening of the war for 
a recital equally clear, dignified and high-minded, of the aims 
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of democracy in this war. It seems to us, though we may be 
wrong, that President Wilson in the early stages had not 
crystallised his own ideas completely. He may have felt 
a partiality for the cause of the Allies, but, if so, it only made 
him more determined to do justice to the other side. The 
Germans themselves could find no fault with his exposition 
of their aims. In his determination to be just and moderate 
he sinned, if at all, on the side of leniency. Everybody must 
remember how be credited the Germans with the same desire 
as the Allies to defend the freedom of small nations. But 
events were to force upon him the conclusion which could 
easily have been drawn from the ante-war utterances of the 
Teutonic prophets, that it is of the very essence of Pan- 
Germanic policy to ignore the rights of small nations. German 
professors and historians argue frequently and with force 
that the nation which has not the will and means to defend 
itself is unworthy of existence, and the overrunning of 
Belgium was part and parcel of the creed preached by a 
succession of historians and military critics from the Franco- 
German War of 1870 onwards to the great conflict in which 
we are now engaged. But in his famous address to the 
Senate President Wilson broke through all these preformed 
notions. He set out convincingly and perspectively the 
inherent vices of absolute government and the impossibility 
of a liberal ideal existing simultaneously with a Hohenzollern, 
that is to say, a reactionary, ideal. With charming literary 
tact he put this view forward and at the same time avoided 
uttering a word that could possibly hurt the German people. 
It is not with them, but with their rulers that the United 
States have quarrelled. Then he not only rose to a great 
height himself, but raised his fellow countrvmen to the same 
altitude when he declared that the United States are going 
into this quarrel pure of the motives which have dominated 
so many internecine quarrels. Like knights, without reproach 
or stain, the Americans ask for no territorial aggrandisement, 
no personal advantage whatever, nothing but the vindication 
of the principles of humanity and liberty. 

The impression created by this speech was universally 
good. And now President Wilson has clinched his first 
utterance with another equally important. It is none 
the less wise and highminded because it strikes at the 
weakest joint in the German armour. He does not 
prophesy that his country will be able within any given 
time to enter the ranks of actual warfare. The pre- 
liminary business is to get the army and the navy ready. 
But President Wilson sees with those clear eves of his that 
America may possibly act a decisive part without doing that at 
all. Every victory gained by Sir Douglas Haig and by Sir 
Stanley Maude make the Germans more and more dependent 
upon the success of their submarine policy. It was by no 
haphazard chance that Marshal von Hindenburg in a recent 
interview placed the submarine first as the most likely engine 
to discomfit the Allies. It is the last hope and resource of 
the Central Powers. If the submarine cannot stop the 
entry of food into the Allied countries within the next few 
months, Germany may as well throw up the sponge. Under 
any circumstances, we could probably have avoided that 
catastrophe, but when President Wilson comes forward and 
says it is the place of America in her new role to feed the 
Allies, to supply them with munitions, steel and the material 
resources they need, then he dissolves into very thin mist 
the dream of von Hindenburg. If America can do 
that, the battle will win itself, and there is very little 
doubt but that America will be able to do so. Our 
American cousins are infused with the bulldog blood of 
England, and will assuredly go forward with the work they 
have taken in hand. But the American navy, and particu- 
larly the swarm of midgets with which it has been provided, 
will, we are sure, prove sufficient to break the power of the 
submarines. President Wilson, as we have said, has hit the 
Central Powers in the weakest joint of their armour, and 
success is as sure for him as it is for Sir Douglas Haig and 
the armies under his command. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece is a portrait of the Countess of 

Lisburne, wife of the seventh earl of Lisburne and 

daughter of Don Julio de Bittencourt, Attaché to the Chilian 
Legation in London. 





*_* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNtRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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UR French and American friends and, perhaps, 
some others, have expressed some wonder that 
the brilliant victories of our armies in France 
have evoked so little demonstration in this 
country. Not a flag has been waved, not a 

joybell has been rung, not a schoolchild has had an extra 
holiday—all of which blessings would have been showered 
upon the Germans if Hindenburg had accomplished half 
of what has been accomplished by Sir Douglas Haig. Our 
very friendly critics may be quite right, but we look at the 
matter in a very different light. Great Britain will take 
no official notice of victories that are not overwhelming. 
tverybody who has been going about among his fellow men 
knows how thoroughly appreciative they are of the pluck 
and genius which our great Commander-in-Chief has developed. 
Appreciation of the valour and tenacity of the Army could 
not be higher. But, on the other hand, the determination 
of the country is so concentrated and intense, so set upon 
the final and complete downfall of the Hohenzollern dynasty, 
that all expressions of joy and triumph will be kept in check 
until the decisive action has been fought. In ordinary warfare 
a victory is acclaimed and rejoiced over, but we in this country 
know that the goal to which we mean to attain is separated 
from us by a very difficult country. There is hard fighting 
vet before the great day dawns when it shall be announced 
that German militarism is finally overcome. Until that 
moment it is befitting the dignity of the British nation that 
it should abstain from the bell-ringing and flag-displaying with 
which the Kaiser has punctuated little successes that really 
meant nothing. Suppose this free country were in the 
position of Germany, the populace would regard it as absurd 
that Hindenburg should claim great victories while he is 
being steadily pushed to the rear, and the attainment of 
the object of the war is further off than ever it was. 


[T must have struck the careful observer that the United 

States in the present war occupies to-day very much the 
same position as Great Britain did in the Continental Wars 
of the eighteenth century. The sea was then our safeguard, 
but if modern inventions be taken into account, the Atlantic 
to-day is no greater safeguard than our own seas were 
in those times. We might have pursued a policy of splendid 
isolation without danger and probably with much wealth 
added to our pockets. But when the balance of power was on 
the point of being upset and Europe surrendered to a con- 
queror, we intervened, not for selfish reasons, but to maintain 
the cause of freedom. It is the same with the United States 
of to-day. It certainly would have been a humiliation for 
them to swallow the insult of the Kaiser’s submarine policy, 
and it was the German calculation that they would do so. 
But President Wilson has looked forward to the long results. 
He has in the noblest terms urged his countrymen to enter 
the conflict with disinterested aims, but no one knows better 
than he that if Germany succeeded in the present war the 
freedom of the United States would be immediately threatened. 
It was no idle cry of the Pan-Germanists that the Teuton 
had to fight for world power or downfall. 


AFTER last week’s comment upon National Service, it 

will not be out of place to submit a few hints to Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain as to the most promising methods of 
organising whatever labour remains in Great Britain. The 
old Roman military adage was “Divide and Conquer.” It 
seems to us that the poster appeals made by the Controller 
of National Service make too large a mouthful. ‘‘ Enrol for 
National Service,” is a vague and, therefore, in reality an 
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unmeaning phrase, but it has been repeated with a hundred 
unimportant variations. It would be better in our opinion 
to particularise the Service: Agriculture needs so many 
men, vegetable gardening needs so many men, the Post 
Office needs so many men, and so on. In the original scheme 
it was very emphatically pointed out that a man had to 
enrol not for any specific purpose, but for service to the 
nation at large. In consequence, many who accepted the 
invitation found that although they might have had great 
abilities for reorganisation or other special work of various 
kinds, they were pitch-forked into a position which could 
have been filled at 25s. a week by any man of the most 
ordinary intelligence. The women’s organisation took a 
far better course in asking volunteers to come forward for 
definite work, such as milking on the farm, ploughing, general 
outdoor work, and what not. A general appeal is too vague, 
and only expresses what we all feel, that it is the duty 
of the individual to do something for the country. The 
attitude of the individual will be changed at once if he 
is asked to perform a definite and clearly defined task. 


ANOTHER argument may be cited that tells in the same 

direction. National Service is too much centralised, 
while the need for workers is local. It is not much good 
sending out appeals from St. Ermin’s. The chances are 
they will never reach those concerned. But there are many 
organisations in the country which without much trouble 
could be utilised for pushing the appeal home to those 
immediately concerned. There are, for example, the Parish and 
District Councils, and there are also the local Sub-Committees 
of the County Agricultural Committees. These bodies 
would no doubt take up the question of National Service 
with the aim of finding workers to supply any needs associated 
with the area under their control. The appeal in that case 
would be far more direct, and therefore the more likely to 
be effective. We are not saying that there should not be 
a general appeal made in the town for country workers. 
On the contrary, it has been found that many of those who 
are engaged in the city would very willingly go on the farm, 
given the requisite opportunity. 


APRIL IN FROST. 

Sweet April, why this nun-like mien ? 
These sullen tints you borrow ? 

With grey and white, for blue and green, 
As if you shared our sorrow ? 

Well may we mourn, whose hearts are torn 

But vou should evermore adorn 

This wintry world with splendours—born 
Of vouth and hope’s to-morrow ! 


Yet sunlight slants across your snow, 
To hill and valley hinting 
Full time to doff the weeds of woe 
And choose a blither tinting. 
Farewell the night! the East is bright, 
And Westward shines reflected light ; 
Spring’s here ; and happy harvest might 
Stand richer for our stinting. 
AGNES S. FALCONER. 


WHEN Great Britain is called a nation of sportsmen, its 

inhabitants are pleased. They put a large meaning 
into the expression, and nothing do they consider more 
essential to it than what is usually termed “ playing the 
game.” The phrase is common enough, but we take it for 
the present purpose from a statement by Mr. Kennedy Jones. 
His point is that «playing the game”’ is always playing for 
the side more than for the individual. The side in this case 
is the country, and the forward players are the Navy and 
Army. They are doing their part well, but the forty millions 
who are at home cannot afford to stand still and merely 
admire. The game, in plain language, is grim and serious 
battle. It is conducted, roughly speaking, according to 
two methods. In one the military forces by land and sea 
try to vanquish the military forces of the enemy. That is 
the plain, straightforward battle. But there is another 
struggle going on, namely, by blockade, where the object 
is not to destroy hostile armies, but to wear the adversary 
out by cutting off his means of supply and reducing him to 
starvation. Great Britain is doing this in the old legitimate 
way. Germany, hopeless of dealing with the British 
Fleet at sea, has resorted to the submarine, and hopes 
to accomplish the same result by ruthlessly sinking food 
ships of every nationality. Therefore the support that 











can be most usefully given to our soldiers if victory is to be 
assured is that of economising food. It is not a dreadful 
sacrifice. Put in concrete figures, it amounts to the saving 
of two ounces of bread per day on the part of the individual, 
but to ensure it there must be forty million food controllers 
in this country, everyone of them exerting the greatest of 
all controls, that over his own appetite. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S grave and serious message which 

was read by Sir Ailwyn Fellowes to a meeting of District 
War Committees at Norwich, is on the same lines, but on 
another method by which the object can be gained. The 
Prime Minister’s exhortation is that all who are engaged 
in agriculture should bend their whole energies to the: task 
of increasing the production of food. He is convinced that 
the farmers are with him and are doing their best, but points 
out that a duty devolves upon every worker, every hired 
man on the land, to do his level best to help in the growing 
of more food. That it is too late for certain crops is no 
adequate reply. After all, bread could have been saved 
to an almost infinite degree if there had been plenty of root 
crops and vegetables in the country at the present moment. 
It will be facilitated even if the garden produce can be hurried 
forward a little, and it is just as practicable to avoid famine 
by producing any foodstuff that will keep during winter. 
Let the labouring man go on working for his employer if 
he has one, and in his odd time cultivate any ground to 
which he has access to the very best of his power, and 
he will be adding perceptibly to the resources of the 
beleagured city. 


GRAVE as is the food outlook in Great Britain at the present 

moment, it is rosy as compared with that of Germany. 
There are indisputable signs that the anxieties of the enemy 
are approaching breaking point. We learn as much from the 
military critics who try and comfort the reader of the news- 
papers with the hope that “it can last only a few weeks, at 
longest, a few months.” This is from the Kelnische Velks- 
zeitung. The military critic of the Vossische Zeitung is still 
more instructive. His object is to allay what he called the 
unfounded excitement spreading among those at home, and 
he mentions the numerous letters he has received proving 
that ‘‘ the nerves of many readers are suspiciously beginning 
to give way.’ His method of comfort is to dwell on the 
impossibility for the Germans always to march from victory 
to victory with flying banners. He admits that the war is 
no longer one of equal against equal, and that as regards 
numbers and strength of material the Germans are inferior. 
The only hope he holds out is that of the glamour attaching 
to the name of Marshal von Hindenburg: “‘ Confidence in our 
supreme army command,” he says, “is, and remains, the 
main thing. This confidence we may consider identical with 
good nerves.”” Language like that shows that the plausible 
explanation of the Somme retreat and the victory of the 
Allies in the Battle of Arras are not sufficient to tranquillise 
the Germans. 


MR. PROTHERO’S statement about rationing livestock 

is very important and opens up a prospect of applying 
the same principles of economy to other animals. We notice, 
for instance, that at The Barbican the other day very high 
prices were given for greyhounds. It would be interesting 
to know what foodstuffs are used for them which are fit 
for human consumption. At any rate, if it is unpatriotic, 
as we certainly think it is, to use concentrated foods for the 
purpose of producing the luxury of prime beef, it is also 
unpatriotic to train and feed dogs so as to make them super- 
fit. It would be puritanical to argue that there should be 
no more coursing. But when coursing was a farmer’s pastime 
the dogs were not coddled as they are now. The same 
remark would apply to a great many of the fancy animals 
kept. In Germany dogs have to a large extent been killed. 
We have not come to this pass yet, but it would certainly 
be a good thing to reduce the numbers to a certain extent 
and make the feeding simple and economical. Our own 
experience is that a puppy taken from a home where he has 
been pampered and treated always as a pedigree dog after a 
little hesitation soon acquires far more vigour and grows 
better when put on plain and well considered diet. 


FARMERS, no doubt, will at first be disappointed to hear 

that shows of fat stock will not be held in the coming 
winter, but on reflection they will find that the President 
is perfectly right. According to an analysis published in 
the Journal of the Board of Agriculture last month or the 
month before, it was shown that of all articles of food the 
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most expensive to produce in proportion to its feeding use 
is prime beef. The last ounces of fat put upon a steer cost 
a great deal more than those of the earlier stages of growth. 
A very real economy will be achieved by selling the beasts 
in what is called a half-finished condition. If there must 
be a considerable reduction in our head of cattle before next 
Christmas, the economical plan would be to turn the animals 
out to pasture as soon as possible, and aiter they have 
made the most of the grass, send them to the butcher. In 
this way the cost of production would be very perceptibly 
lessened. 


THE smaller livestock do not escape attention. In normal 

times chickens consumed great quantities of grain and 
other food which could easily be employed as food for human 
beings. In ordinary circumstances a fat chicken is a per- 
missible luxury, but in the strict sense of the term it is not 
economy, because, as has often been shown, there is a great 
waste in turning the calories of wheat into chicken meat. 
Just for the moment eggs and poultry can be produced 
economically enough, as the birds where they have a free 
run can pick up a great deal of their food from the ground 
and usually return to their houses with full crops at night. 
But it is very doubtful if eggs could be produced even for 
the very high prices which have been paid for them during 
the winter ; and even if they can, the waste is very great, 
because cereals turned into human food yield far more 
nourishment than when employed to feed poultry. The 
result may be to reduce to a great extent the consumption 
of eggs and roast chicken, but in times like these such a 
sacrifice will be cheerfully met. 


A LILT FOR ST. GEORGE. 
Thrice on St. George the archers cried 
Before the bending of the bow ; 
And by our horsemen as they died 
His valiant name was muttered low. 
Thrice on his name we call to-day, 
When darker arrows drop like rain ; 
O, silver pure and crimson gay, 
Shake forth your conquering folds again ! 


Wisdom has not been always ours 
In council, or when banners blew ; 
But we have always had those flowers 
That Chaucer and that Shakespeare knew. 
Ours be it not to vaunt or brag, 
But to keep green our songs of old 
King Arthur’s blade, St. George’s flag, 
Leopards and lions red and gold. 


Ours be it to maintain the faith 
By twisted brains held obsolete— 
That honour is no empty wraith, 
Nor are the fruits of evil sweet. 
And ours not vainly to invoke 
That spearman of the hauberk bright 
Who slew with one long, splendid stroke 
The wingéd horror of the night ! 
DorROTHY MARGARET STUART. 


AS the idea of Proportional Representation is occupying much 

attention just now, we are glad to publish from a very 
authoritative source the following explanation of its meaning : 
The principle of Proportional Representation is as simple as 
A BC. It simply means that each political party is to be 
represented in Parliament in proportion to its strength in the 
country. The methods of achieving this vary considerably. 
The method recommended by the Electoral Reform Con- 
ference was to constitute constituencies of not less than three 
nor more than five members according to the number of the 
population and then to give each voter a “ single transferable 
vote.’”’ This means that a voter shall be entitled, when he 
is given the list of candidates on his ballot paper, to mark 
those which he selects in the order of his preference, I, 2, 3, 4 5. 
The process of counting is difficult to explain to the ordinary 
elector, perhaps, but it works out in this way: As soon as 
Candidate A has received his quota of votes, he is elected ; 
and any further votes which may be found to have been given 
for him are transferred to the second candidate named upon 
his remaining ballot papers until he obtains his quota, and he 
is then declared elected, and so it goes on, the votes of the 
lowest candidates being distributed among the second choices 
of those who have received more first preference votes than 
they. 
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ENLIVENING FOOD PRODUCTION 


I].— HERTFORDSHIRE. 





WOMEN ROAD-MENDERS ON 


NDER the vigorous leadership of Mr. Barnard, 

the well known Chairman of the Metropolitan 

Water Board, who is also Chairman of the County 

Agricultural Committee, Hertfordshire agriculturists 

are making a splendid fight against the difficult 
conditions imposed by the weather. In going over the 
country one is astonished to find how much has been accom- 
plished. The farmers have taken advantage of every 
possible chance, thus proving how much the policy of the 
minimum price is to their liking. The fields at mid-April 
were half covered with snow and the aspect wintry, but 
very few stubbles remained to be ploughed up and a fair 
amount of inferior pasture had been dealt with. Individual 
pessimists in the county have been saying for some time 
past that the amount of land under cereal cultivation this 
vear will not be equal to what it was last year. But this 
does not agree with facts as they are known at headquarters. 
There will be an addition in 1917 of something like five 
hundred acres to the area ploughed last vear, and for the 
succeeding year preparations have already been made for 
ploughing up another three thousand acres. Probably this 
area will be considerably increased. Farmers recognise 
that it is too late now to sow spring wheat or oats with much 
chance of their ripening, and, at any rate, it is not the time 
of vear to begin the work of bringing back derelict land into 
cultivation. The wiser plan is to get on with the acres that 
are ready and leave the grassland to produce what hay is 
possible, and then, when the spring work is done, proceed 
in summer and autumn to prepare it for winter sowing. 
This is a satisfactory state of affairs considering the character 
of the year. We have to remember that the weather is not 
only bad, but has created a record in badness. There has 
been nothing to equal it in history except the year 1076, 
when, according to an old chronicle, winter set in early in 
November and continued to mid-April. This year it set 
in during October, and on the day when this was written snow 
showers occurred several times. 

In Hertfordshire, as elsewhere in the United Kingdom, 
there is a very strong feeling that the Agricultural Com- 
mittee is one of those organisations started in war-time 
which henceforth will be indispensable even in days of peace. 
It has brought the practical agricultural community into 
direct touch with a body capable of fulfilling almost all 
those duties which used to devolve on the Board of Agri- 
culture. Whitehall is far away. The Minister of Agri- 
culture has always been difficult of access, and it was his 
custom and that of his myrmidons to reply in a singularly 
leisurely manner to the enquiries of eager correspondents. 
First came an effort to show that a communication had 
been received and that it would have the attention of the 
President, and then, after a long or short, but usually a long, 
delay came a very formal reply. As Colonel Sir Charles 
Longmore, the energetic Secretary of the Committee, said 
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rather pathetically, people are beginning to discover that 
there is somebody nearer home they can worry to more 
purpose. 

The County Agricultural Committee is an adjustable 
body, and it has been moulded to meet the special needs 
of Hertfordshire. The constitution of the main body is 
very much what it is elsewhere; that is to say, the most 
important leading men of the county were asked to serve : 
but the real practical work devolves upon an Executive 
Commitiee, and this was chosen with very particular care. 
Mr. E. B. Barnard is the Chairman, and the Vice-Chairman 
is Colonel Abel Smith, who is well known as a large and 
popular landowner who himself farms on a_ large scale. 
Colonel Abel Smith is a tower of strength on the Committee. 
Among the other members are Mr. Bowlby, also a landowner 
and farmer; Mr. D. Crawford, a well known farmer and 
land surveyor; Mr. Hurst Flint; Mr. C. F. Sibley; Mr. 
McCowan, Lord Salisbury’s very capable agent; and, until 
lately, Mr. G. J.. Turner, an experienced agriculturist whose 
brother is land agent to the Duke of Portland. Mr. Turner 
is Lord Desborough’s factor, and a little while ago he accepted 
the office of Executive Officer, his place on the Committee 
being filled by Mr. S. Wallace, an enterprising Scottish farmer 
of high repute who migrated to this country at the time of the 
Great Depression and has farmed since then most success- 
fully in the neighbourhood of Hatfield. Here, then, is a very 
strong body. At first an attempt was made to work with 
District Councils, but this did not tura out to be well 
adapted to the needs of the county, and four Inspection Sub- 
Committees were appointed, one for each Division. For the 
Eastern or Hertford Division Mr. Bowlby of Gilston Park, 
Harlow, is Chairman; Colonel Abel Smith is Chairman for 
the Northern or Hitchin Division; Mr. McCowan for the 
St. Albans Division; and Mr. Hurst Flint for the Watford 
Division. 

LAND SURVEY. 

The first business was to find out how the farms were 
being cultivated. For this purpose a schedule was drawn up 
and sent out to 815 farmers. As it is an excellent document 
which has been copied by several other counties, it may be 
interesting to transcribe the column headings so as to show 
exactly what information was sought. They are as follows: 

1. Parish and Identification Number. 

2. Name of Farm, etc. 

3. Name of Tenant. 

1. Area: (a) Arable, (b) Pasture, (¢) Wood, Roads and Buildings, 

(d) Total. 

5. Area of Land well Farmed. 

6. Farmed land not producing up to its full capacity: (a) Area 
of Arable Land, (b) Area of Grassland which could be brought into 
Arable cultivation, (c) Area of Grass capable of improvement as such. 

7. Derelict Land: (a) Area which could be brought into Arable 
cultivation, (b) Area of Grass capable of improvement as such, (¢) 
Waste Land. 


a 
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FARM PUPILS 
8. Area of Grassland which can be broken up in Spring of 1917. 
9. Quantity and description of Seeds required for 1917 crops. 
10. Housing facilities for groups of men, and number of men that 
could be accommodated. 
11. Particulars of additional implements, viz: 
Harrows, etc., required if considered necessary. 
12. Remarks. 


Ploughs, Drills, 


Of these schedules 815 were sent out, and at the time 
of writing over 700 had been returned. About 500 have been 
approved by the Inspection Committee who inspected farms 
which seemed from the answers to be in a bad state of culti- 
vation. In cases where they found this to be so the Com- 
missioner of the Board of Agriculture was also required 
to satisfy himself of the fact. If both the Inspection Sub- 
Committee and the Commissioner approved the unfavourable 
report, then formal notices were served under The Culti- 
vation of Lands Order, 1917 (No. 3). The Hertfordshire 
Committee has not actually taken over land, as it is empowered 
to do, but preferred a plan of peaceful persuasion. Landlords 
and tenants showed themselves amenable to this, and in 
consequence there has been some changing of tenants, with 
the result that the Committee has every hope that “a con- 
siderable improvement of cultivation and a larger area of 
land under corn will result from their labours” It should 


be noted en passant that the facts collected by the Land 
The scheme of 


Valuation Office were found most useful. 
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‘““DRESSED FOR THE FARMYARD.” 
Mr. Lloyd George included the collection of such as would 


have been needed for a modern Domesday Book. 


LABOUR. 


Hertfordshire farmers were almost reduced to despair 
in the early days of the war, but they have to a large extent 
recovered. From three different sources it has been found 
possible to reinforce the remnant left after the demands of 
the Army had been met. There are (a) soldiers, (b) women, 
(c) tractor ploughs. About 350 soldiers have been placed 
on the land, and though there have been individual com- 
plaints of the inefficiency of one or two of the men, the general 
verdict is that they have been well chosen and work satis- 
factorily. Wages are fixed at fivepence an hour for skilled 
and fourpence an hour for unskilled. It was at one time 
very nearly arranged that prisoners of war should be utilised, 
but difficulties arose in regard to housing and the guarding 
of the men in small gangs such as would have suited the 
typical farm, and the scheme fell through. An arrangement 
has been made by which the Board of Agriculture is to have 
the services of 4,000 soldiers instead. 

Woman labour is exceedingly well organised in Herts. 
Previous to the war the County Council had been giving 
much attention to schemes of education and training, so 
that action followed naturally. As Organising Secretary 
the Committee has been fortunate in obtaining the services 
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A LABOUR GANG OF 


WOMEN WITH THEIR GANG-LEADER. 
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of Miss Puller, who to 
an energetic tempera- 
ment and plenty of 
tact adds a lifelong 
knowledge of the 
county. From our 
illustrations it will be 
seen that the women 
workers are easily 
divisible into two 
classes, which for 
convenience sake may 
be named the pupils 
and the gang. The: 
former, although their 
rosy cheeks appear to 
proclaim their 
rusticity, are to a 
great extent volun- 
teers from the town, 
where they followed a 
diversity of vocations. AN 
Some came from shop 

counter and tea-shop, others from miscellaneous indoor 
pursuits ; one was lady’s maid to a celebrated actress. But rural 
life has transformed them. Mrs. Abel Smith, whose motherly 
solicitude for their welfare has been a considerable factor 
in the achievement of success, told the writer that upon 
asking many of the voung girls why thev chose to leave the 
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THE GIRL PUPILS’ HOSTEL AT 
shop for the farm, they answered in one word, ‘‘ Indigestion ! ”’ 
They suffer from that complaint no more. Early to bed 
and early to rise soon quells the spectre of dyspepsia. A 
‘six weeks’ course of practical training is given them before 
they are sent out to regular situations, farmers taking two 
at a time. These photographs are from the hostel at Staple- 
ford, which, formerly 
a children’s home, 
was kindly lent to 
the Committee by Mr. 
and Mrs. Abel Smith. 
It might have been 
built for its present 
purpose. The kitchen, 
dining and recreation 
rooms are large and 
airy, the dormitories 
comfortable and of a 
good size ; while there 
is a most useful cloak- 
room and_ lavatory 
entered directly from 
the path where the 
girls can divest them- 
selves of muddy 
boots and __ gaiters 
and wash their hands 
before proceeding up- 


stairs to make more A “MOGUL” 


COUNTRY 


TRACTOR 


STAPLEFORD. 
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ON COLONEL ABEL: SMITHS ESTATE. 

radical changes. In the weather of this so-called spring 
this convenience has been greatly appreciated. The girls 
who are largely engaged in dairy work are very suitably 
clad in breeches, leggings and an overall coat-garment. 
In the opinion of the instructress, founded upon experience 
gained in the frightful weather through which we have come, 
it would not be possible to devise 
more suitable raiment for those who 
have to face the showers of an English 
sky and the mire of an English 
farmyard. 

The gang is composed of those 
village women who, until a compara- 
tively recent date, would in Hertford- 
shire, as they still are in the North of 
England, be engaged in outdoor work 
as a matter of course. They do not 
wear any distinctive dress. Indeed, 
the “ bondager”’ of the North has 
long discarded her “ ugly,” her clogs, 
and other characteristic wearing 
apparel familiar to those who know 
her in old prints. It will be noticed, 
however, that Mrs. Lavington, who 
has patriotically given up many of 
the comforts of civilisation to act as 
gang-leader, has modern ideas as to 
which is the right dress for a_field- 
faring woman. Over two thousand 
women workers are employed = in 
Hertfordshire, and they will be in- 
valuable when weeding-time comes, 
which it quickly does after April 30th, 
the day on which, according to 
expectation, the soldiers will be recalled to the Army. 
But the farmer’s most efficient helper in these hard times 
has been the tractor and motor plough. Of these about 
sixty are working in the county. Fifteen are Government 
controlled. Of them thirteen belong to private owners, but 
have been taken over temporarily by the Board of Agriculture. 
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WOOD ON MR. HILL’S FARM AT 
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The owner receives 7s. 6d. a day for the use of the plough, 
and the Government provide labour, fuel and maintenance. 
When the owner’s work is finished the plough will be avail- 
able for lending out, the charge to the farmer for ploughing 
being from 15s. to 20s. an acre, in accordance with the 
character of the soil. Two ploughs purchased by the Board 
and placed at the disposal of the Executive Committee are 
at work in the Hadham district, and two “ Titan”’ ploughs or 
‘caterpillars’ are due to arrive, if they have not already 
arrived, at respectively the Cheshunt and the Hemel Hemp- 
stead districts. There are also about forty privately owned 
motor ploughs at work in the county. 

I had the pleasure of seeing an ‘‘ Overtime’ working 
on Mr. Abel Smith’s estate at Stapleford. It is more heavily 
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built than the first which came across from America, and 
though the ground was almost too moist, was turning 
the stubble in grand style. One I came across on my 
way back illustrated a great advantage the tractor possesses 
over the horse. Ploughing was not possible on the heavy 
land, but the tractor, a ‘“‘ Mogul,” was driving a circular 
saw which cut and shaped young trees as quickly and easily 
as a knife cuts butter. Horses in such weather would have 
been eating their heads off, but capital invested in the tractor 
went on earning its interest. I asked the farmer, a very 
live man and a cheery, who was obviously keen on business, 
if when the war was over he would sell the tractor and buy 
horses. He. looked at me as much as to say, ‘“‘ Who are you 
getting at ?”’ and answered, ‘“‘ Not much!” 2: 


ess anette 
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A farm with five hundred acres of plough-land, 





THE BLACK-HEADED GULL IN APRIL 


By F. B. 


T sometimes occurs, perhaps not infrequently, that a 
naturalist reaches a conclusion, based on what has every 
appearance of being good and more than sufficient 
evidence, which nevertheless turns out to be false. A 
striking example of this occurred in my own case during 

a visit to the famous Scoulton gullery in Norfolk. I went 
there early one April, before the laying of the eggs, to find 
out among other matters whether both the male and the 
female blackhead shared in the building of the nest. The 
only information I had been able to obtain on the point 
was in Naumann’s big work, where it is stated that the 
building is by both, but as it is not clear from the context 
that Naumann wrote from personal observation, the state- 
ment required verification, for the great German naturalist 
was by no means as cautious as he might have been in 
accepting the evidence of others. 

I recorded at Scoulton eleven instances of nest-building, 
in all of which only one of the pair did the work, its mate 
being either absent or an indifferent spectator. Eleven in- 
stances made, it seemed to me, good and sufficient evidence. 
' felt I might safely conclude that one sex built and that 
this must almost certainly be the female. I reached this 
conclusion on the last day of my visit, and it was with the 
satisfied feeling of one who has come, after some trouble and 
waiting, to a sense of settled conviction that I put my note- 
book into my pocket preparatory to getting up from my 
hiding-place to quit the gullery and catch my train home. 
At this very moment I chanced to see a bird carrying a weed 
to a spot where I had not hitherto remarked any sign of 
nest-building. Happy to add one more example, the twelfth 

a nice round figure—I reopened my note-book. What I 


recorded was this: ‘‘ The bird has returned eight times with 
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material. Its mate was present at first, then away, but has 
returned and seems to me clearly fo be begging for focd 
of the bird building. The latter pays no attention. The 
begging again. Curious!’ Curious because, on good cir- 
cumstantial evidence, fortified by general experience of 
birds, I felt convinced that the blackheads which begged 
were the females. And here was the begging bird, presumably, 
therefore, the female, playing the spectator or making her- 
self a nuisance, while her mate, presumably, therefore, the 
male, built, and by himself! At that I had to leave the 
matter and hurry off, annoyed at having my conviction 
unsettled, yet grateful to have been saved from possible error. 

My doubts were resolved during a recent visit to another 
inland gullery, Twigmoor in Lincolnshire, which rivals if 
it does not surpass Scoulton in beauty, and where the birds 
can be watched at much closer quarters. There, time after 
time, I saw both the male and the female bring material to 
the nest. They share, therefore, in nest-building. But 
in which sex the impulse to nest declares itself first I was not 
able to ascertain. One would expect this, in the case of a 
ground nester, to show itself in the making of a preliminary 
scrape. It puzzled me considerably at Scoulton to see no 
scrapes made. The first indication I received that a bird 
had started nest-building was the sight of it carrying material 
in its beak. At Twigmoor I both found and saw scrapes 
in the process of being made, but whether by the male 
or the female I could not be certain. All these scrapes were 
in the turf only. In the sedge-beds, where most of the birds 
nested, I could find no sign of them, the nests being for the 
most part built on the decomposed remains of old nests 
where a scrape would have meant merely scratching up, not 
soil or turf, but loose vegetable matter. And here I had 
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the explanation of the absence 
or relative scarcity of scrapes 
at Scoulton: the breeding 
area in this gullery—the 
Hearth, as it is called—being 
of much the same nature as 
the Scoulton sedge-beds. 

As is the case with other 
ground-nesting species, addi- 
tions continue to be made 
to the nest after the eggs are 
laid (Fig. 8). In one instance 
I noted a bird adding material 
after the chicks were hatched. 
This addition was robbed 
from another nest under the 
very beak of its returning 
owner. Such thefts are very 
common, especially in the 
earlier part of the season, 
and are sometimes committed 
with extraordinary deftness. I have seen a bird swoop down 
to a nest occupied by a sitting bird, pull up a part of 
the lining, and depart with it almost without touching 
the ground, and before its victim had time to do more than 
utter an astonished protest. It would not be an exaggera- 
tion to assert that a given piece of material might form part, 
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BEGGING FOR A’ MEAL. 


of the first egg, and well for the species that it is so. Eggs 
that are left exposed run the risk of being sucked either by 
jackdaws, of which, at Twigmoor, more than one pair nest 
in holes in the ground placed conveniently in the centre 
of the gullery, or by blackheads. Fig. 7 shows a blackhead 
approaching with furtive haste an unoccupied nest with a 





2—A CHICK 
in the same breeding season, of half a dozen nests. The 
eggs in a certain number of nests which I marked 


were laid at intervals of from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours, the period varying no doubt with the temperature 
and other circumstances. Incubation begins on the laying 
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view to robbery. It shows also what the neighbours thought 
of his proceedings. In spite of public opinion the thief 
broke open one of the eggs and was sucking it when the 
owner returned—a sudden fury in its eve and in its wide open 
vociferating beak. The thief fled. Presently the owner again 
returned, and, after contem- 
plating for a second or two 
the contents of her broken 
egg with what the uninitiated 
might have imagined to be 
an eve of maternal grief, pro- 
ceeded in a very methodical 
manner to up and 
devour what remained. The 
domestic hen will do the same 
thing. Granted that animals 
below Man are creatures of 
impulse, such behaviour is 
precisely what one would 
expect. 

In order to test the 
matter further, I placed a 
blackbird’s egg in an open 
space just outside my 
observation tent. During the 
course of an hour perhaps 
a dozen blackheads paid it a 
visit, pecked it and tapped at 
it, but failed to make an open- 
ONE. ing. For some inexplicable 
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4.—THE 


reason-one of these birds then seemed to become possessed of 
the conviction that the egg was its property, and during the 
course of the second hour it stood guard over it, sometimes 
giving it a tentative tap, but most of the time dozing; yet 
always awake enough to burst into a snarling note of 
menace if 
any other 
blackhead 
approached. 
I had almost 
forgotten the 
bird when a 
more excited 
and pro- 
longed note 
of anger 
than _ usual 
made me 
turn in its 
direction. It 
was standing 
about a foot 
from the egg, 
its head bent 
down, its 
beak nearly 
touching the 
ground, a 
posture that 
signified (among other things) extreme annoyance. Its 
adopted egg had at last been broken open by a fine, large, 
bold, bad blackhead, who was eagerly devouring the con- 
tents in the presence of a respectful semicircle of its feebler 
fellows. From time to time one or other of these could not 
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5.—BLACK-HEADED GULL TRYING TO PUSH ITS MATE OFF THE EGGS WITH ITS FOOT. 


PROTEST. 


resist the temptation to approach nearer, only, of course, to 
be driven back, and with an energy that proved not only 
unnecessary but imprudent, for the effect was to leave the 
egg exposed. It was not, however, until this tactical 
blunder had been committed three or four times that it 
occurred to 
one of the by- 
standers_ to 
profit by the 
same; but 
its inspira- 
tion came 
too late, all 
it secured 
was one half 
of the shell. 
The eggs 
are incu- 
bated by 
both — sexes. 
There is but 
little re- 
gularity in 
the intervals 
at which the 
change of 
place occurs ; 
it would be 
absurd to 
expect anything of the kind. Sometimes a bird may remain 
on the eggs for an hour or more; at other times the pair 
may be off and on in turn half a dozen times in as many 
minutes or less. Sometimes, again, the sitting bird is eager 
to quit the eggs, at other times it declines to budge. In 
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the latter case, its mate, if impatient to be on, has to 
try persuasion or force. The usual method employed 
by a bird to force its mate to leave the eggs is to wedge a 
way under it and so lift it off, or else to push bodily against 
its flank. One bird, after using the latter without success, 
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sufficient cause is the approach, however innocent, of one 
near the nest or young of another. As the nests are mostly 
very close together, occasions for strife are frequent. The 
mere return of a bird to its own nest was a very common sub- 
ject for protest on the part of its near neighbours (Figs. 4 and 6). 
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8.—ADDING 


set one of its broad red feet on the sitting bird’s grey wing 
and shoved, but with no greater success. It contented 
itself finally with the next best to sitting on the eggs: it 
sat on its mate, and continued to do so until the latter 
departed of its own accord. I managed to secure photographs 
of the incident. 

What brings the hen bird very promptly off the eggs 
at any time, if hungry, is the return of the male from a foraging 
excursion in the fields. She then begs vociferously, uttering 
her hunger note, a strident ““kwurp!”’ The male in due course 
disgorges the meal he has brought. The hen sometimes 
snatches the food from his beak; usually she picks it up 
from the ground. Not infrequently the male may be seen 
feeding by her side, thus restoring part of the meal to his 
gullet. The young, it may be added, are fed by both parents 
in the same way as the adult female. Their manner of 
begging also much resembles hers. 

What perhaps strikes the observer in a gullery, not 
only at this early period of the season, but throughout, is 
the extraordinary quarrelsomeness of the birds. An all 


TO THE NEST. 


This lack of harmony is by no means peculiar to blackheads 
among gregarious species. 


APRIL, 1917. 
Cried the song-bird to the sea-bird as he neared with weary wing 
The far-sought cliffs of England: ‘‘ O brother, is it Spring ? 
Are the flowers ’neath the hedges, are the leaves out in the lane, 
Where I may nurse my nestlings and sing my songs again ?” 
But the sea-bird cried in answer: ‘“‘ There is nought but frost 





and snow ; 


No leaf in lane or woodland, no flower yet to show.’ 


Cried the sea-bird to the song-bird: ‘‘O brother, is it peace ? 
Do death and desolation, do waste and warfare cease ? 

Is the plough yet in the furrow? Is the sower flinging seed, 
Where black and white wings mingle as rook and seagull feed ? ”’ 
But the song-bird cried in answer: ‘' There is nought but blood 

and woe. 

I crossed a thousand leagues of land; one tale had all to show.”’ 
F, W. Bourpi.Lion. 
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T has been the custom of this journal to interrupt from 
time to time the long chain of country homes which 
forms one of the chief charms of its pages by the inser- 


tion among them 

of a town house 

a link, as it were, 
of a different metal 
adding lustre to the 
rest by the contrast 
it affords. For it is 
only by antithesis 
they are reiated to 
country life, belong- 
ing, as they do for 
the most part, to 
generations of city 
folk to whom the 
week-end in the 
country and even the 
annual “ villeggia- 
tura’’ were unknown 
and whose cravings 
for nature were satis- 
fied by an aiternoon’s 
outing to a suburban 
tavern or garden on a 
public holiday. Here 
alone is_ sufficient 
reason for town 
houses being in a 
minority in these 
pages. But even if it 
were desired, it would 
be hard to find a 
number of examples 
in any way compar- 
able to the amazing 
wealth of houses of 
historic and _ archi- 
tectural interest 
which stud the 
countryside of Great 
Britain and of 
France. 

In cities, and 
particularly cities 
whose prosperity is 
continuous and = in- 
creasing, the claims 
on the limited space 
occupied by their 
busiest quarters for 
the constantly chang- 
ing requirements of 
commerce, industrv 
and traffic are too 
urgent to permit of 
much weight to be 
given to sentimental 
or artistic considera- 
tions when they find 
themselves in conflict 
with ancient build- 
ings. Moreover, the 
preservative influence 
of inheritance and 
family tradition have 
less weight in the 
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town than in the country. The town house grips the affec- 
tion of its inmates less than the country house ; it is less of 
a home. Again, city families seldom flourish as such longer 
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than for three or four generations at the most. On rising 
in wealth and social status they tend to follow the example 
of the landed aristocracy and migrate to airier and more 
fashionable quarters. So the old home sinks to baser uses 
or makes way for business premises and is lost to us. 

Thus it is often to some fortunate accident that we owe 
the preservation of an ancient town house, such as the slacken- 
ing or arrest at some period of the town’s prosperity, or the 
acquisition of the building for the purposes of some society 
or institution more permanent in its nature than the family. 
It is largely owing to causes such as these that the City of 
Bourges is still so rich in buildings of the medieval and 
Renaissance periods, of which the Hétel Jacques Coeur, 
described in the numbers of April 17th and 24th, 1909, the 
subject of the present article and the Hétel Lallemand, to 
be illustrated in the next issue, are examples. 

Bourges proclaims by its name the antiquity of its 
importance. It is one of those tribal capitals so numerous 
in France, which still preserves the name of an otherwise 
forgotten people, while the title it bore in the days of the 
Roman Empire has long ago passed out of use. The circum- 
stance is all the more remarkable in this case, that it was 
no indistinctive ‘‘ Augusta,” ‘‘ Cesarea’”’ or “‘ Colonia,’’ but 
the Celtic ‘‘ Avarich’’—Latinised ‘‘ Avaricum ”—that was 
superseded by the designation of the Bituriges, which likewise 
survives, still further corrupted, in the form “ Berry.’’ The 
province of that name, occupying as it does the very centre 
of the realm of France, has been described as constituting 
a compendium or epitome of the whole by the varied nature 
of its conformation and produce. Within its boundaries are 
to be found rocky hills and heaths, woodland and marsh, 
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upland and lowland pastures and well watered plains, with 
soils and aspects favourable for viticulture and corn-growing, 
for the orchard, the market-garden and the rearing of cattle, 
sheep and poultry. In addition to its yield of timber, wool, 
hides, hemp and all manner of foodstuffs, Berry is not lacking 
in iron ore, easily got. Thus provided with all the staple 
needs of civilisation, it formed in early times a self-supporting 
unit, which, moreover, was largely isolated from surrounding 
districts by an all but impenetrable fence of forest and swamp, 
only broken through in modern times by clearances and drain- 
age in the interests of agriculture. 

If the true heart of France has had its seat rather in the 
Ile de France and Paris than in Berry and Bourges, there 
have been times when the latter, too, have formed a deter- 
mining factor in the national destinies. When the jurisdic- 
tion of Rome hardly extended beyond her walls, the Bituriges 
held the hegemony of Gaul, and in Cesar’s day their power 
proved one of the hardest nuts he had to crack before his 
conquest could be completed, while the wealth they had 
amassed through their position on the direct route from Italy 
to the ocean was an object of desire. The town, situated 
on rising ground surrounded at all points but one by a belt 
of swamp, was strongly defended by walls and towers of 
timber and stone, on whose imposing and not unpleasing 
mien Cesar comments. But neither natural nor artificial 
defences served to avert capture and subsequent sack and 
destruction. Avaricum, however, rapidly regained her pros- 
perity under Roman rule, and abundant if fragmentary 
remains prove her importance as a centre of art and civil- 
isation, an importance which she never wholly lost in the 
dark ages which followed. 
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In the later Middle Ages Bourges blossomed again into 
a rich crop of artistic production, including the noble Cathedral 
of St. Etienne and also the great Palace of John, Duke of 
Berry, the luxurious and art-loving uncle of the mad King 
Charles VI, which, with his neighbouring castle of Mehun- 
sur-Yévre, were reckoned the wonders of the age, but have 
both disappeared with the exception of unimportant frag- 
ments. Later still followed that most interesting group of 
domestic and municipal architecture already referred to. 


emesis 
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It is probably no accident that it should have come into 
being in that same fifteenth century which saw Bourges for 
a brief space once more at the centre of the nation’s affairs. 
During the paralysis of the capital and of the kingdom at 
large through internal discord and foreign invasion, the 
remnants of national force gathered themselves together 
into the central province before the final effort to recover 
the lost ground. And if the spiritual impulse for the rebirth 
of France came from the Maid of Lorraine, it was Jacques 
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Coeur, the merchant of Bourges, who furnished the funds 
that enabled Charles VII—mockingly dubbed ‘ King of 
Bourges’ by his English opponents—to become in fact, 
as well as in name, King of France. 

The unity of the kingdom once more assured and the 
roval authority extended, the Court abandoned Bourges 
for ever for the pleasant banks of the Loire and the more 
stirring life of Paris, and the old provincial citv—not situated 
on a main artery of traffic either then or after the advent 
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of railways—-sank back into a secondary plane. It lived on, 
not wholly uneventfully ; for during the Wars of Religion 
it suffered many things—havoc wrought on the Cathedral 
by Montgomery’s Huguenots, and bloodthirsty St. Bar- 
tholomew reprisals ; yet in the main a quiet, unexciting exis- 
tence, full of leisurely industry and not negligible artistic 
and intellectual culture. 

It is somewhat remarkable that up to the period to 
which our subject belongs so important a city as Bourges, 
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and one so given to building, should have remained without 
an Hotel de Ville erected ad hoc. But such is the fact, and 
the city fathers were content to hold their meetings in a 
chapel of the church known as “‘ la Comtale ”’ from its founda- 
tion by one of the Counts of Berry. This church was pulled 
down at the end of the eighteenth century to make room for 
the present “‘ Salle des Fétes’”” of the Lycée, an example of the 
pseudo-Egyptian taste in vogue at the time of Napoleon’s 
Eastern Campaign. 

It had been damaged and the chapel destroyed in 1487 
by one of those devastating fires so common in medieval 
towns, where timber houses crowded in narrow and tortuous 
streets offered such ready food for the flames, and no efficient 
fire service was at hand to ccpe with them. The whole 
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northern quarter of the city, which was then reduced to ashes, 
was promptly rebuilt, and it is here that the most interesting 
relics of medieval secular architecture are to be found. 

The municipal authorities seized upon this opportunity 
to house themselves worthily, and the records of the whole 
transaction have been handed down singularly complete. 
In the vear 1488 they purchased a neighbouring site, forming 
the angle between the Rue du Paradis and the one time 
Ruette de la Narrette, previously occupied by the house of 
a merchant, Pierre Johannin. In the following year pay- 
ments were made to Jacquet Gendre de Pigny, mason— 
the architect, as we should call him to-day—for the “ devis ”’ 
or specification, and to two other masons—evidently his 
clerks or draughtsmen—for putting the “ pourtraiet’’ and 
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““devis’’ on parchment. Bernard Vilain contracted for the 
masonry, Jehan d’Orleans for the carpenter’s work, Guillaume 
Lelong for the roofing and Gillet Carrelier for the smith’s 
work ; and by them the original building standing at the 
back of the court and still substantially intact was carried out. 

In the sixteenth century important additions were made, 
including a block along the street front, destroyed in modern 
times, for which Jean Bellevoisin, mason, was paid 630 livres 
in 1566. In 1624—one Lejuge acting as “ director of works ”’ 
—the open arcaded loggia with a gallery above were built 
along the wall which borders the court on the left. Even 
with this addition the Hotel de Ville appears to have proved 
inadequate to the growing needs of the muricipality, for in 
1682 that body acquired from Colbert the Hdtel de Jacques 
Coeur, and after the necessary alteratiors transferred its 
seat thither, while the person who bought i:s old premises 
from it resold them within the year to the Jesuits, whose 
College of Ste. Marie adjoined them. The College thus en- 
larged became national property in 1793. In 1830 the old 
Hotel de Ville was bought back by the town to serve as an 
école normale. Ten vears later it was re-annexed to the 
College—transformed into the Lycce—and under the name 
of ‘ Petit Lycée” has been utilised as class-rooms ever 
since. 

The house of any medieval corporate body comprised 
essentially the same accommodation, arranged in much the 
same way as a private house, and might without inconvenience 
be converted to private uses. In this case we find 
often in the latter class of buildings—-the main block placed 
at the back of the site removed by the length of the court 
from the clamour and dirt of the street. Subsequent addi- 
tions were made along the street front, which probably was 
originally closed by a screen wall, and finally the two per- 
tions were connected by a 
gallery open below and 
closed above running 
along one. side. The 
houses of Agnes Sorel and 
Francois IT at Orleans and 
the Swan House at Tours 
may be cited, among many 
others, as examples of 
this tvpical arrangement, 
while Jacques Coeur’s 
house at Bourges _ itself 
differs more in size and 
elaboration than in 
principle. 

The back wall of the 
original block is built like 
that of the houses of 
Jacques Coeur and Jean 
Lallemand on the lower 
courses of the old Gallo- 
Roman town wall, along 
whose foot the Rue Bour- 
bonnoux pursued a circuitous course. But the massive masonry 
having been found to be a convenient quarry, it proved neces- 
sary to support the new superstructure by means of a stout 
pier and arches, as mentioned in the accounts of 1489. 

The building is rectangular, containing one long and one 
square room on each of its two floors, and an octagonal 
stair tower projecting into the court to connect them. The 
last forms the principal feature in the elevation, and on it 
were lavished the richest decorative efforts. This tower was 
originally surmounted by an open storey, or ‘ belvidere,” 
to which the now useless turret stairs led, and which pro- 
vided a point of observation over the town, useful for the 
detection of incipient fires. This was removed during a 
restoration and replaced by the present cornice and conical 
roof. 

The architectural treatment of the building is so similar 
to that of Jacques Cceur’s house that it would be natural 
to suppose them by the same designers. But the lapse of 
forty vears between the periods of their building renders it 
highly improbable that the same artists can have been con- 
cerned in them, and the continuity of tradition in the local 
school of masons is sufficient to explain points of contact, 
‘vhich are most striking in the stair tower and may be paralleled 
.» some extent elsewhere, as, for instance, in the neighbouring 
Chateau of Meillant and the ducal palace at Nevers. 

Without close correspondence in detail the same treat- 
ment of coupled windows in each of the sides and of traceried 
panelling may be noted in the two Bourges houses and the 
more obvious trait of the quaint use of sculpture, the figures 
being represented as inmates of the building and not merely 
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part of its decoration. In the private house we have ladies 
and gentlemen looking out of window, and maids and scullions 
washing up dishes. At the town hall, appropriately enough, 
we find guards, halberd in hand, keeping watch. 

For the accommodation of these figures the “* imagier ”’ 
took advantage of the fact that the architect, while wishing 
to maintain the symmetrical arrangement of coupled windows 
on each face of the tower, had ‘hought it wise for the safety 
of the structure to leave those next the angle pier unpierced. 
To make the illusion more complete he carved the red roses 
to imitate shutters with their bars and hinges. These statues 
are of somewhat rude workmanship, and evidently a more 
skilled hand was emploved on the decoration of the rest, 
particularly of the doorway, which also gives entrance to 
the Great Hall. Over it are carved the Arms of France 
on a shield surrounded by the Collar of St. Michael, and 
supported by two angels under a canopy, whose curtains 
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are held back by two other angels half hidden in the folds. 
The thistle leaf crockets all round the lower storey are like- 
wise of the most consummate workmanship of that age of 
the stone-cutter virtuoso. 

The Great Hall within has a richly moulded timber 
ceiling and is adorned by a noble stone chimneypiece. On 
its mantel a frieze of quatrefoil lozenges is decorated in every 
panel with a belled sheep (Brebis clarinée) repeated from the 
arms which the citv took from its cloth industry and which 
were once carved on the central shield supported by a shepherd 
and shepherdess. It was not till the middle of the seventeenth 
century that Bourges was granted by royal patent the privi- 
lege of bearing three fleurs de lys in chief like several other 
cities—Abbeville, for instance. Above the frieze dainty 
birds perch among the sprays of a crisply cut wreath of thistle, 
and higher still the masorry yet bears the traces of the 
lilies of France conscientiously obliterated by some republican 
enthusiast. 

To the right of the fireplace the doorway leading into 
the vaulted Council Chamber is lovingly enriched with the 
most delicate of canopy work and finely chiselled crockets of 
curly cabbage, and over the lintel is carved a quaintly com- 
posed relief representing a pastoral scene allusive to the 
City Arms, and reminiscent of more than one of the decorative 
panels in the house of Jacques Coeur. In the centre a 
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shepherdess is spinning in a thatched shed, while on one side a 
shepherd is rousing a sleeping ccmrade, and on the other a 
flock of sheep browse secure in their wattled fold against the 
wiles of a grizzly monster lurking on the hillside beyond. 

The removal, in 1906, from another room of many coats 
of whitewash revealed an elaborate painted decoration 
on its chimnevpiece, executed in 1618. On the frieze are 
blazoned the arms of the mayor and the four sheriffs of the 
vear with the motto: ‘Nunquam discordes concordes 
reximus urbem”’; while high on the face of the mantel 
are the roval arms of France and Navarre, and with those of 
Bourges below them and faintly legible the motto: * Leeti 
dum lilia florent.”’ 

In the original architecture and decoration of the old 
Hotel de Ville none but traditional methods were emploved, 
and obviously no trace is to be looked for of that Italianate 
fashion which a few years later was to overspread France. 
This new influence manifests itself clearly in the capitals 
which form the subjects of our last illustrations. They belong 
to the Hotel Lallemand, to be described and further illustrated 
in a forthcoming number, which was rebuilt after the same 
fire and during the same years as the Hétel de Ville, but 
considerably altered and elaborately decorated in the next 
generation, when the influence of the Italian wars was begin- 
ning to transform the arts of France. W. H. Warp. 





HOW CADORNA SAVED 


ITALY FROM INVASION 


By Ferruccio BonaAvIA. 


UST now, when a revival of the old Austrian plan for the 

invasion of Italy seems not improbable, it is peculiarly 

interesting to recall the stroke of genius by which at the 

beginning of the war the Italian Commander-in-Chief 

saved Italy from invasion by closing those open avenues 
into Italy which for so many vears had remained the symbol of 
Austrian tyranny. These key positions were like doors, which, 
had they been in Italian hands, could not menace the Austrians, 
since the Danube and the Rhine, not the Adige, mark the path 
to Vienna, but which in Austrian hands gave the troops of the 
Dual Monarchy the power to enter Italy at their pleasure. The 
frontiers of Italy have been fixed by Nature—the mountains 
and the sea; the Austrians were able to lord it over both. 
Naval problems are outside the scope of the present article, 
but to understand the value of Cadorna’s stroke we must first 
realise the importance of the problem of land defence in these 
frontier regions which has been demonstrated and proved again 
and again since Hannibal first crossed the Alps. It was much 
to the fore during the Napoleonic wars, when Lombardy became 
the meeting ground of the contending armies of France and 
Austria, and on this account the testimony of Napoleon on this 
subject is of special interest. In the Memoirs dictated to 
Gourgaudet and Montholon he says that the natural frontier 
of Italy lay along the watershed and followed the course of the 
mountains between Laybach and the Isonzo, including thus 
a part of Carniole and Istria, and joining the Adriatic at Fiume. 
Similarly, Beauharnais informed Napoleon that the fronticr 
had been established by Nature itself where the waters parted--- 
going either to the Black Sea or the Adriatic. Even Bismarck, 
at the very time when he was allowing Austria to retain what 
she most desired in Italy, recognised the justice of the Italian 
claims to the Tyrol and the other provinces of the Irredenta. 
The arbitrary political frontier decided after the war of 1866, 
not justified on geographical, political or ethnographical grounds, 
robbed Italy of every means of defending her most prosperous 
provinces. The war had not been successful for the Italians 
when preliminaries of peace were entered on, but it is now gener- 
ally acknowledged that although beaten at Lissa and Custoza, 
the situation was far from being desperate for the Italians, 
and there was a strong probability that the resumption of 
hostilities would have changed the fortunes of the war. The 
peace gave Venice to Italy, but by the new frontiers Austria 
kept in her hands the power to retake itat any moment. Venice, 
in other words, was given to Italy not as a prize to a victor, 


but as a pawn and a warranty of good behaviour. It was as 
if Austria had said : ‘‘ This for the moment is yours, but remember 
that I can always take it away again.” - 


The Trentino thus left in the possession of the Austrians 
was not only a natural fortress which cut in two Northern Italy, 
but, strenuously fortified for years before this war, it became a 
vast military base of unparalleled strength. The government 
of the province became purely military and the forces which 
garrisoned the place in peace time were doubled within the last 
seven or eight years. In the smaller centres the garrison counted 
for one half of the population. Thirty-seven forts were built on 


the frontier, all the mountain tops were fortified according to 
the latest devices, and the plateaus of Lavarone and Folgheria 
were prepared for the reception of an enormous army to be 
launched at the given moment into the Italian plains. 


Roads 


were built for purely military purposes, and a road built at 
a cost of some two and a half million kronen passes through 
uninhabited country for three-quarters of its length. For 
all these preparations the people were made to pay—and 
the oddest subterfuges were resorted to in order to obtain 


funds to strengthen the province without exciting too 
much suspicion. One instance must suffice. Seizing the 


excuse of an outbreak of skin disease, due to eating bad maize, 
the Austrians proceeded to build new bakeries of such huge 
dimensions as to be utterly out of proportion to the needs of the 
inhabitants, and one may be certain that these “ bakeries ’’ were 
put to their real use last spring and proved capacious barracks 
for the troops collected for the great offensive against Italy. 
The murdered Archduke Franz Ferdinand took a_ personal 
interest in the fortification of the province, paying incognito 
regular visits at short intervals to see the progress made. All this 
while the Triple Alliance was supposed to bind Italy to the two 
Germanic Powers in friendly union. Of course, notwithstanding 
all the precautions of secrecy and plausible explanations, so vast a 
project could not be carried out in the dark. The Italian Staff 
was perfectly aware of the Austrians’ design, which was simply 
to concentrate an overwhelming number of troops and artillery 
under the protection of the guns of their forts and to force their 
way into the plains, well knowing that as soon as this preliminary 
feat was accomplished the Italians would have to retire to the 
line of the Po and leave to the mercy of the invader an enormous 
tract of territory. But although the Austrian plan was so evident 
there seemed to be no effective means of countering it. The 
Italian Staff seemed faced with a dilemma—the choice between 
abandoning without a blow the richest part of North Italy, 
three million inhabitants and twenty thousand square kilométrcs 
of territory, or else exposing the Army attempting to stem the 
invasion to the very serious danger of being cut off from its basc. 
Critics and experts, both Italian and foreign, present and past, 
were almost unanimous in accepting the necessity of a retreat. 
Baude declared that ‘“‘ the Tyrolese Alps, thrown right across 
the North of Italy, have given the German Emperors their base 
of operations against the peninsula and have proved the greatest 
obstacle to the independence of this country,” thus implying 
that the Trentino wedge which cuts into the Lombard plains makes 
the defence of Northern Italy almost impossible. Mezzocapo 
wrote: ‘‘ Once the Central Alps are forced all our forces defend- 
ing other parts of the Alpine frontiers would be cut off.’’ Napo- 
leon said: ‘‘ To defend the Friuli one must have complete 
mastery of both banks of the Isonzo and all the passes of the 
Julian Alps.” 

The military experts and the nation at large were prepared 
for this great sacrifice with all it entailed after bleeding Belgium 
had shown them what to expect, but the Commander-in-Chief 
had other plans. 

The word “ genius”? has been used in connection with 
the name of Cadorna, and if genius consists in proving possible 
what others had considered impossible, then Count Cadorna 
is certainly a genius. Both as a strategist and an organiscr 
he has twice done the seemingly impossible. Instead of 
waiting for the Austrians to debouch through the passes 
to the plains, and hoping to be able to regain the initiative 
later on, he, by the extraordinary quickness of his mobilisa- 
tion, was able to seize the passes before the Austrians were 
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in sufficient strength to start their descent, and thus barred 
the ways into Italy. The configuration of the country prevents 
the Italians from doing much more than hold the exits, but that 
is the one essential matter, since it has spared Italy the horror 
of a barbaric invasion. Last spring the enemy made a great 
attempt to force open one of the sixteen passes into Italy, and for 
a time it looked as if the enormous concentration of artillery 
would accomplish his object, but once again he was foiled by 
Cadorna’s genius, for organisation. The Austrians did exactly 
what they were expected to do—they concentrated a_ large 
number of troops and a strong force of artillery behind the passes 
which, by the plateaus of Asiago and Arsiero lead to Vicenza and 
the Italian plains. For success the Austrians trusted to the 
weight of numbers and artillery, as well as to the comparative 
weakness of the railway system on the Italian side for bringing 
together troops in sufficient quantity to oppose them before 
they had reached their goal. Had they reached Vicenza it is 
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not improbable that the original plan of attack, carricd out in 
its entirety, might have actually brought about the retirement 
of the Italian forces on the Isonzo and the abandonment ot 
Venetia. 

The genius of the Italian Commander-in-Chief made amends 
for the poverty of the railway communications and by one of 
the most wonderful organisation exploits of this war men and 
material were collected in time to prevent and throw back the 
Austrian offensive. There is much speculation as to where the 
next German blow will fall; opinions are divided as to whether 
it will be directed against Russia or Italy. There is every possi- 
bility of another attempt to invade Italy, and it is said that 
this time Hindenburg will have personal charge of the arrange- 
ments. But whatever the Germans and Austrians may prepare 
against them, the Italians have every confidence in the result, 
and with good reason, seeing what cause they have to trust 
their Commander. 





LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


AR and poetry have been closely connected 

since the days when the scald at the battle 

feast sang the glorious deeds of the hero. The 

same exaltation of spirit which sustains the 

warrior inspires the poet. A homely illustra- 
tion is that of the Scottish pipers who, when they play the 
Highland regiments into battle, forget or disdain danger as, 
with puffed cheeks, they strut forward blowing their uncouth 
instruments. But it is not always necessary for the bard 
to witness what he celebrates, since imagination makes light 
of time or space. Tennyson produced his “‘ Charge of the 
Light Brigade ”’ without ever having been in the Crimea, and 
when Burns was riding furiously over the moor at Bannock- 
burn and at the same time stringing together the verses of 
‘“Scots wha hae” he was transported across the centuries 
and stood face to face with Wallace, his nation’s hero. 

In looking over Professor Cunliffe’s book, Poems of the 
Great War (Macmillan), one cannot fail to be struck with the 
vaiiegated aspects of the theme. War appeals to manifold 
sentiments. Thomas Hardy fixes his ‘ musing eye”’ on “‘ the 
men who march away.” He has given unequalled expression 
to the question : 

What of the faith and fire within us 
Men who march away 
Ere the barn-cocks say 
Night is growing gray, 

To hazards where no tears can win us ¢ 


Mr. Laurence Binyon has with as rare a felicity sung the 
dirge over the fallen, though, unfortunately, he had to wade 
through many lines of weak conventionality before arriving 
at the white heat which produced this passage : 


They shall grow not old, as we that are left grow old: 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 

At the going down of the sun and in the morning 

We will remember them. 


They mingle not with their laughing comrades again ; 

They sit no more at familiar tables of home ; 

They have no lot in our labour of the day-time ; 

They sleep beyond England’s foam. 
Lightly, tenderly and truly Miss Agnes Falconer set forth 
the human emotion, for which Mr. Binyon has found an 
organ-tune : 

Where are the lads who went out to the war ? 

This year, and last year and long, long ago 

With eves full of laughter and song on their lips 


(Our sad hearts flew after as birds follow ships !) 
Where are they now, do you know ? 


What associations did they carry with them, those boys who 
went out to the war? Professor Cunliffe finds an answer in 
verses written by the men themselves. Not all in this great 
and diverse army are vocal. How could they be when every 
shade and degree of British citizenship is represented ? In this 
Army the man from the ploughshare is side by side with 
University scholars and students. Tennyson’s ‘ smooth- 
faced, snub-nosed regue ”’ has fulfilled his prophecy and leapt 
from his counter and stool. Labour and capital have joined 
hands for an end on wh’ch both are intent. Some were poets 
before they went out ; others have been turned into poets 
by war.’ Few suspected that Julian Grenfell could write 
verses. Professor Cunliffe has been able to reprint his now 


famous * The naked earth is warm with Spring,”” and to 
add a note supplied by his father, Lord Desborough, that is 
characteristically English and pathetic by reason of its very 
freedom from pathos. ‘* Not many men would have knocked 
out two professional boxers and written those verses in one 
week.”” The book would not have been at all representative 
without this. And Rupert Brooke’s ‘ If I should die” is a 
similar kind of treasure that will always be prized as a war 
record. It is characteristic that while the sportsman and 
soldier thinks of the moment when “ Joy-of-Battle takes him 
by the throat ”’ 


Through jov and blindness he shall know, 
Not caring much to know, that still 

Nor lead nor steel shall reach him, so 
That it be not the Destined Will. 


“Not caring much to know ’’—the phrase always has been 
that of the gay and gallant—the whole verse is but an ex- 
pression of the soldier’s reckless adage ‘‘ Every bullet has 
its billet.” In contrast Rupert Brooke is a student who writes 
as a man drawn out of his refuge and intellectually gauging 
the real meaning of Dulce et decorum est. Herbert Asquith 
touched upon the same theme in “ The Fallen Subaltern,”’ 
and his own fate lends distinction to the poem which otherwise 
is only the work of one who could do all he set his hand to, 
even the writing of poetry. 

Many of the splendid youths who have fallen were 
fresh from school or college, and nearly every institution 
of this kind cherishes the memory of some who went from it. 
Professor Cunliffe gives us Lord Crewe’s fine quatrain 
“A Harrow Grave in Flanders,” which we printed at the time 
of its appearance, from the Harrovian, and Nora Griffiths’ 
“The: Wykehamist,”’ which appeared first in our columns and 
was afterwards included in the “ Country Lire Anthology.” 
It has oiten Leen quoted for its tender imaginative ending : 

A year ago you heard Cathedral’s chime, 
You hurried up to books—a vear ago ; 
Shouted for ‘* Houses’”’ in New Field below. 
You .. . ‘died of wounds” 
; yet your feet 
Pass with the others down the twilit street. 


they told me 


The only weakness of the book is that it is not very 
highly representative of the poems written about the British 
Navy. Probably the editor was not in the slightest degree 
to blame for this, as other questions come in besides his 
appreciation of certain work. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Sir 
Henry Newbolt and Mr. William Watson, to mention only 
those three, are not represented in the volume at all. That 
is a pity, and yet the poem by Miss Meugens, which has now 
become famous, probably renders the spirit of the Navy 
as completely as anv of them do. And there are some 
verses by Andrew John Stuart, eldest son of the Earl of 
Castlestewart, who was killed in action in France in September, 
1915, Which are in a simple, straightforward way as good 
as could be desired: 


Sailor, what of the debt we owe you ? 
Day or night is the peril more ? 
Who so dull that he fails to know you, 

Sleepless guard of our island shore : 


Safe the corn to the farmyard taken ; 
Grain ships safe upon all the seas ; 

Homes in peace and a faith unshaken 
Sailor, what do we owe for these ? 
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We have passed no opinion upon the abstract merits of the 
war poetry that has been produced, for various reasons. 
Such a judgment would, in the first place, be premature 
and, in the second place, the war has been so catastrophic that 
many of the singers are dumb and bewildered. Not until 
the great events pass like some huge broken ship into the 
past will it be possible for the poet to see it in its true 
perspective. 


The Shining Heights, by I. A. R. Wylie. (Mills and Boon, 6s.) 


IF it cannot be said that this novel stands ‘ shining heights ’’ above others 
published nowadays, it certainly towers high over many that achieve success 
The author, to begin with, possesses a sense of style that grips the story firmly 
from the very first. Whether 
the thing described be a shipwreck or the feelings of the watchers from shore 
The story has a fine central idea, too. 
He who won a V.C. 
shirking ”’ 


There is no hesitation, no fumbling for effect. 


it is all there for us to see and to feel. 
Which is essentially the brave man, which the coward ? 
in the great war, or he who braved the obloquy of his fellows by 
in order to carry out experiments for a cure that would rid mankind from the 
scourge of consumption? Miss Wylie makes it as hard as she possibly can 
for her hero, Peter Harding. He is despised and rejected not only by the 
ignorant public but by the entire medical profession, and he follows his lonely 
and arduous path upheld only by a faith in himself which no one shares but 
his wife. Even she appears to fail him, and when his researches end, as he 
thinks, in disaster, he deliberately fails her so that she may go free. And 
She forces 


“cs 


here, we confess, Miss Wylie seems to stretch her point too far. 
the situation to its utmost and beyond the possibilities of human altruism. 
Peter almost drives his wife into the arms of the V.C., Earnshaw, who has 
fallen in love with her. Further than this, the V.C.’s fiancée Genifer gives 
him up in order that he may win Mrs. Harding, whom they both suppose 
to be free. Only the V.C. remains selfish, hating Harding till jealousy turns 
to murder in his heart. There is flesh and blood in Earnshaw, and, in spite 
of her altruism, the large hearted Genifer is drawn with a sympathy and 
comprehension that make her a lovable character. If Peter and his wife 
leave us a little cold, it is because they are so terribly self-restrained. It 
is the oft told story of the husband and wife who never, till the very last page, 
discover that they adore each other; but Miss Wylie has clothed it anew 
with a garb that gives the idea substance if not plausibility. Her minor 
characters all have definite outline, particularly the music hall dancer with 
whom Peter is supposed to have eloped; while the patients in his nursing 
home are almost too horribly real as they gloat over each other’s ills. As 
an‘ after the war ”’ story this novel has a special interest, though it is depress- 
ing to read that “ the changes that had come to the world were disappointing 
as far as the moralist was concerned ; even the prophets felt that in some 
obseure way they had been cheated.” 


Mulberry Wharf, by H. B. Marriott Watson. 


MR. MARRIOTT WATSON’S new volume consists of two sheaves of con- 
nected short stories. Gilbert Savile combines the prosaic business of a whar- 
finger with that of amateur detective, and tells us of six adventures. Mulberry 
Wharf, Rotherhithe, has the authentic atmosphere proper to the mysterious 
Thames. Perhaps it appealed especially to the taster of Mr. Marriott Watson’s 
«confections, for he has spent many hours during the time of fading light in 
an eyrie (if that is not too unmilitary a word) which looks across the broad 
reach at Greenwich, a stretch of water hardly less attractive than the Pool 
ot Gilbert Savile’s adventures. The Greenwich reach has one peculiar charm—- 
it is the foreground for a notable grouping—the two domes of Greenwich 
Hospital and the four great chimneys of the Power Station, the latter very 
noble in their kind, an architectural contrast between 1700 and 1900. But 


(Methuen, 5s.) 


that is not the author’s business, which is with murder and smuggling and 
burglary and abduction, a pretty kettle of crime. Cressida’s six adventures 
are frankly a strain on our credulity. Her father was wrongly imprisoned 
on the oath of three very unpleasant financiers and she sets out to rob them 
of money and jewels as they had robbed him of liberty and reputation. Her 
beauty, courage and resource are, needless to say, of a superlative sort, but 
her successes are a little too staggering. The stories pass an hour pleasantly, 
but Mr. Marriott Watson can do much better work. 


The Straits Impregnable, by Sydney de Loghe. 
WHEN the story of the Dardanelles comes to be written in full, when pos- 
terity has added its verdict to that of the Commission, when all questions, 
humanly speaking answerable, are answered, blame and praise apportioned, 
with some finality and an approximately true perspective reached at last, 
the result will probably be a volume of such intricacies and technicalities 
that the man in the street will rise from its perusal in a state of mental con- 
fusion. As the interpreters of that volume, books such as Mr. de Loghe’s 
will have no little value. The Straits Impregnable does not attempt to tell 
the whole of the story nor to deal largely with large issues, but it gives us 


(John Murray, 5s.) 


in a series of pictures, not consecutive, but arranged in order, a vivid impres- 
sion of what must have been the feelings of the average Anzac during the 
campaign, a kind of knowledge, perhaps, for us more truly educational than 
any cold and purely intellectual appreciation of the operations as a distant 
whole. Mr. de Loghe—we are obliged to suppose that he and ‘* Gunner Lake ” 
are one, or, more probably, for his comments are often more free than com- 
plimentary, both someone else—endured four months on the peninsula, 
his life at once comforted and embittered by the fact that he carried under 
his felt hat a brain more than commonly appreciative of both beauty and 
horror. We do not remember many books whose authors have possessed in 
such a degree the power of making others see with their eyes. Of the day 
when on his Gippsland farm—perhaps a trifle too heavily limned this--he hears 
news of war, of his time as a recruit, on the transport, in Egypt, at Mudros 
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Harbour, of the landing of the artillery, of spring on the peninsula and of 
summer he paints in words pictures vivid and unforgettable, yet conveying 
a sense of that confusion and helplessness which must often come from the 
closeness of the horizon visible to the man in the ranks. The small discom- 
forts and pleasures of the life the heroes of Anzac lived there, its terrors, its 
hid ‘ous sights and loathsome smells, its quick moments of exultation and its 
lon; days of nausea and dullness, all are drawn for us, and his appreciation 
of beauty even in unlikely places heightens the effect of all. Unfortunately, 
Mr. de Loghe seems te have less admiration for humanity than he has for 
inanimate things, very few even of his own compatriots seem able to win his 
good opinion. Certainly ‘‘ Gunner Lake ”’ in soliloquy calls himself ‘‘ a brave 
man,” and he finds the same quality in a Turk and one or two others, but, 
on the whole, his judgments are unfavourable and do not seem likely to be 
just. He labels a man “a liar’? whom he has never heard speak, and though 
he finds the English face *‘ kindlier and more simple ’’ than the Australian 
type, his descriptions of British sailors and marines will scarcely minister 
to our national pride. It is probably inevitable that under such hard con- 
ditions the worst in men’s characters must be brought to light, but we should 
suppose that the best appears also and that at least as true as Mr. de Loghe’s 
strictures are the words of that weary boy soldier who, going back to France 
after his first and last leave, refused to commiserate himself, saying simply, 


” 


** somehow all the best chaps seem to be over there. 


The Head Man, by F. Bancroft. 


SOUTH AFRICA is popular as the mise en scéne of novels, but few of them, 
old or new, give so convincing a picture of the dweller in the back veldt as 
The Head Man. Indeed, if the author had suffused a well knit plot, 
which develops in parallel with fine characterisation, with some glints ot 
humour, the novel would take an exceedingly high place. As it is, the story 
of the widow who promises her eldest daughter, then a child, as wife to a 
bastard Boer in return for his labour in building up her farm in German 
South-West Africa, errs on the side of solidity. The widow Human was 
driven by imperious necessity to the bargain with her henchn an, Pohl, 
and the burden of its secret lay sore upon her, for her daughter, Carlina, wa 


(Hutchinson and Co., 6s.) 


a creature of exquisite natural refinement and would never regard Pohl as 
anything but the farm hand. How she became engaged to a German officer 
in ignorance of her mother’s promise and to save the life of a young English- 
man, a prisoner in the Colony early in the war, and how Pohl took this breach 
of the ancient undertaking are matters which the author must reveal. But 
all ends happily, and as the authentic result of the growth of the characters, 
not by any arbitrary arrangement of the plot. The widow and Pohl are drawn 
with great insight and sympathy, and several subordinate characters are 
touched in with asure hand. If there were echoes of laughter amid the anxiety 
and storm it would be a more engaging and even a more faithful narrative, 
but it is still very good, and not to be missed. 


Food and Fitness, by James Long. (Chapman and Hall, 1s.) 


MR. LONG is more than careful to suggest that he is not a strict vegetarian. 
However, the cloven hoof of that ‘‘ ism ’’-—the metaphor seems incongruous— 
peeps out so plainly in his pages that we almost fear the gentleman “ doth 
protest too much.” Providing that they are persons of some education, 
the mistress of the small house, the housekeeper of the large establishment 
and the worker anxious to choose cheap, wholesome fare at canteen or 
restaurant will all alike find his suggestions useful. The woman in the kitchen 
for whom those ‘calories’ of which we hear so often have generally as 
much significance as ‘‘ abracadabra”’ will find satisfaction in the news that 
those mysterious essentials can as well be supplied by a rice pudding as a 
steak. To understand something of the interchangeability of foods at the 
present moment is worth while for all of us. The author gives a useful 
table of food values in relation to cost, though with prices altering so frequently 
he would have been better advised had he stated the number of units to the 
ounce rather than to the penny, but we do not remember that he records 
anywhere the fact that from 2,500 to 3,000 calories per day satisfies the 
needs of the human body, which is the key to the situation. As poultry 
keepers of some experience, we failed to share his enthusiasm for the egg 
with a ‘“‘polished”’ shell, more suggestive to us of preservatives or an 
immature chick than immaculate freshness; but his book is opportune, 
well informed and, what is even more remarkable, perhaps, absolutely and 
in the most revolutionary manner on the side of economy. 


The Welsh Housing and Development Year Book, 1917. (Welsh 
Housing and Development Association, 18, Queen Street, Cardiff.) 
INDUSTRIAL growth in Wales has been so rapid, and the housing of the 
colliers, transport workers, and other working-class folk conceived on such 
base lines in the main, that the beneficent activities of the Welsh Housing 
and Development Association were badly needed. The Year Book now 
issued shows with what characteristic energy the problems of bad housing, 
unorganised agriculture and ‘kindred ills are being explored. Already the 
garden village movement and the art of town planning have taken good 
root. After the war we may expect a strenuous movement to give large 
shape to plans already well matured. Among the contributions to the 
volume, all packed with significant facts and good argument, is a résumé 
of the aims of the Association by Major David Davies, M.P., whose own 
record of good housing sets a fine example to the industrial magnates of 
Wales. It is impossible to examine all the papers, but a few statistics are 
so startling as to demand thought. Between 1911 and 1914 the annual 


increase in the number of marriages in England and Wales varied between 
In 1915 the number sprang from 294,087 to 360,026, an 

If 1916 shows an equal rise, which is not unlikely, we 
are faced with an increase of, say, 130,000 married couples needing to be 
housed, less some uncomputed number who will never return trom the field. 
But even if there are 100,000 only, that figure implies a shortage of separate 


3,175 and 8,618. 
increase of 65,939. 
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dwellings, whether cottages or industrial flats, which must cost at least 
twenty millions of money. This estimate takes no account of surplus 
marriages during 1917, with consequent rise in number of families, or of 
the deplorable shortage of houses occasioned by the gradual suspension of 
building during three vears of war. Each year a large number of new 
houses needs to be built to replace those condemned as unfit for human 
habitation. We must therefore be poorer in housing accommodation, 
actually as well as relatively, than before the war, and it is clear that nothing 
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but a vast Government or municipal scheme will meet the deficiency. 
Professor W. J. Roberts’ examination of the problem is clear and helpful. 
Mr. William Williams shows that in ninety-three of the chief urban areas 
the value of new dwelling-houses built during the first nine months of the 
year dropped from £4,881,220 in 1914 to £775,000, @.¢., to less than one-sixth. 
Nothing but a bold and statesmanlike grasp of the problem after the war 
will prevent the accentuation of slum conditions, with all they bring of 
disease, vice and misery. 





A FISH WITH 


FALSE TEETH 


A DiscovERY BY PROFESSOR BOULENGER. 


N a communication to the French Academy of Science 
in February last, Mr. G. A. Boulenger has drawn atten- 
tion to a remarkable and unique feature presented by 
a small fish from Lake Mweru in Central Africa, for which 
he has proposed the name of Barbus pseudognathodon, 
which means a barbel with false teeth in the jaws. The fish 
has not been figured, and Mr. Boulenger now sends us a 
photograph of it along with a sketch showing the arrangement 
of the 
> teethy ” 
At a first 
glance any- 
one looking 
at the 
mouth — of 
this fish 
would take 
it to be 
provided 
Walt al 
series of 
teeth — an 
inconceiv- 
able excep- 
tion in the 
carp family 
(Cyprinids) 
which, as 
is well 
known, = is 
character- 
ised by the 
absence of 
teeth — ex- 
cept on the 
bones of 
Barbus pseudognathodon, with diagrammatic the gullet, 
sketch of mouth showing false teeth. pharyngeal 
dentition. 
But these supposed teeth in the jaws are present in males 
only, and drop off after the breeding season ; a microscopical 
examination of their structure, by means of a series of sections 
prepared by Lieutenant Ch. Boulenger, has shown them 











Head of Opsariichthys acanthogenys, with detached nuptial tubercles. 


to be white horny epidermal tubercles, with acutely pointed 
cusps, such as are present during the spawning time in the 
males of many members of the carp family. This is, how- 
ever, the first instance known of their being disposed along 


the jaws, 
simulating 
a row of 
teeth and 
no doubt 
function- 
ing as such. 

In other 
members of 
the great 
carp family 
these nup- 
tial tuber- 
cles mav be 
disposed on 
the snout, 
on the 
sides of 
the head. 
on t he 
scales of 
the body, 
or on the 
fin-ravs, in 
the form 
of spines, 
hooks, or 
granules 
which are 
often desig- 
nated as 


pearl 
OTe ans. 
Thev are 


highly de- 
veloped on 
the snout 
in most 
species" of Heads of males of Barlus asper and Varicorhinus 
the genera beso, showing nuptial tubercles. 

Labeo and 

Varicorhinus, more exceptionally in Barbus ; the South African 
Barbus asper, a photograph of the head of which is here repro- 
duced, is the most striking exception. In Opsariiahthys 
acanthogen\s, from China, there is a fusion of several 
tubercles on the sides of the head, forming large pluricuspid 
plates. 

After the breeding season these tubercles are shed, leaving 
crater-like scars which are frequently alluded to as ‘* pores ”’ 
in ichthvological descriptions. The tubercles are very small 
and easily escape notice in most of our European Cyprinids ; 
but in the pigo, Leuciscus pigus, a Southern ally of 
tie roach, they reach a large size. are hook shaped. and 
form longitudinal series on the sides of the body, a fact 
known to Pliny. 

Few direct observations have been made on the use of 
these transient structures. When placed on the body, as in 
the pigo, thev serve to increase the excitement of the indi- 
viduals of different sex, which rub themselves against eacli 
other at spawning time. In the back-sucker of North 
America spine-like tubercles occur in rows on the lower halt 
of the sides of the posterior part of the body and on the 
enlarged anal fin of the males, and the femaie in the act of 
oviposition is held in place, by means of these asperities, by 
two maies, one on either side of her. 

As regards the tubercles on the snout, it has been sug- 
gested that their object is to serve in the battles between 
the males during the breeding season, and such is probably 
also the function of the deciduous false teeth of Barbus 
pseudognathodon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ST. QUENTIN. 
[To THE Eprror or ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 

Sir,—As a former resident of St. Quentin I have read with much interest 
Mrs. Maxtone Graham’s excellent article in last week’s Country Lire. I 
think, however, that there are several things which may be of interest to your 
readers and to which the article does not refer; and there is one detail on 
which I should like to correct the author. The population of St. Quentin 
itself is—or was in 1914—only a little over 50,000, though it would perhaps 
be true to say that with the industrial villages of the neighbourhood, separated 
most of them by several miles from the town itself, the population of the district 
is something like 150,000. The history of St. Quentin goes back at least two 
thousand years. Julius Casar found it, when he called it Augusta Verman- 
duorum, already a place of considerable importance. It is interesting that 
from its association with the third century missionary Caius Quintinus (St. 
Quentin) it lost its nominal connection with the Vermandui, the name of which 
tribe is preserved to-day in that of the village of Vermand, which was captured 
from the Germans a fortnight ago. Since those days St. Quentin has been 
seven times besieged and seven times sacked. The Cathedral Church—it is 
one of, IT think, only three which are called ‘* basiliques’’ (basilica)—is 
architecturally one of the most remarkable in this part, or, indeed, in any part 
of France, and follows the general plan of an English church. It still 
possesses the ninth century crypt, which was constructed to receive the 
restored bones of the patron saint ; it is built on the site of an earlier Roman 
temple, and was for several centuries the object of pilgrimages from all parts 
of Western Europe. The arms of St. Quentin include the head of the saint 
ona field of azur with the Royalist fleur-de-lys, and the shield bears the emblem 
of the Lézion d’ Honneur—an especial mark of honour in memory of the heroic 
resistance of the town against the Germans in 1870. 
that Verdun recently received a similar decoration. 


It will be remembered 

The Ho6tel de. Ville, 
with its famous carillon, was generally considered to be the most perfect 
specimen of flamboyant Gothic in existence—at least among secular buildings. 
In 1914 it stood complete as to its exterior and its interior as when it was 
built in the fifteenth century. The broad market-place which it overlooks 
is, for the fortnight after St. Crispin’s Day in each year, the scene of a noted 
fair and contains a remarkable group of statuary commemorating, with 
figures of the heroes of the times, the siege of 1557 and bearing the proud 
motto ** Civis murus erat,” which is perhaps more a reminiscence of 1870 
than of the religious wars, for the wall was still standing in the days of Philip 
Il. Philip II celebrated the surrender of St. Quentin in 1557 by .building 
the Escurial; and in 1560 the town formed part of the déwry Of Mary 
Queen of Scots. The museum contains a large collection of the pastels 
of Quentin Latour, himself a native of the town, several of them of higher 
quality than his celebrated portrait of Madame La Pompadour in the Louvre. 
It is to be hoped that some of these have been saved from the desecrating 
hand of the Hun; this small museum had become in modern days a place of 
pilgrimage for the lover of Latour’s delicate art. The Lycée, used by Sir 
John French as his headquarters during the retreat from Mons, has been the 
Alma Mater of many well known Frenchmen, including the historian Henri 
Martin, after whom it has been renamed, in accordance with the new 
French plan of calling its schools and colleges after famous French men 
and women. St. Quentin, besides being the centre of a textile trade, is 
also perhaps the only town in France engaged in the limited industry of 
turning billiard balls—E. G. UNpDERWoop. 


HOME JAM MAKING. 
[To THE Eprror oF “‘ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I was pleased to see the note on jam making in Counrry LiFe of 
March 31st, for home jam makers need every ounce of support that can be 
thrown into the scales, Thousands of homes, middle-class and poor alike, 
are suffering great inconvenience through the deplorable lack of organisation 
on the sugar question, and much money is being wasted on bought goods 
which could often be made at home for less than half the price. I cannot 
help thinking that the Food Controller was somewhat influenced by certain 
correspondence in the Times last summer, in which it was stated that women 
nowadays do not make jam on any extensive scale. I say emphatically 
that is a libel on the modern housewife. Even supposing that fifty out of 
a hundred women give up jam making, and this may be the case owing to 
the shortage of sugar, is that any reason why the other fifty should be forced 


to do so? In these days “‘ home making ”’ 


should be given every encourage- 
ment, not only from an economic point of view, but from a health point 
also. In August last a letter of mine on this subject was published in the 
Scoftsman, On its heels came many congratulations from- friends and 
acquaintances, also one or two somewhat severe letters from wholesale jam 
makers! I repeat now what I asked then, why should wholesale makers 
charge 1s. 4d. or more a jar for what can be made at home for 8d., paying 
retail price for fruit and sugar? Also, I have never been able to buy the 
cheaper kinds of jam, such as green gooseberry and rhubarb. I have 
occasionally bought comparatively cheap plum, but it has always been very 
thick and quite half the weight in stone. If any step is going to be taken 
to better the present sugar arrangements, it should be taken at once, or 
it will be a case of shutting the stable door when the horse has gone. We 
are told that there is a sufficient supply to allow every person three-quarters 
of a pound per week; then why not let us have household sugar tickets 
and settle the matter? As things are the man in the street cannot help 
thinking that the grocer and jam maker are having it all their own way. 
My experience points to the truth of this. For some years I have divided 
my orders between four shops—a high-class grocer, a tea and coffee merchant, 
a provision merchant, and a multiple dairy. The tea merchant has often 
been without sugar for weeks—or so he has told me. The dairy, not being 


able to supply sugar with their other goods, has lost considerably in the 
The provision merchant allows a half-pound—for which 
The grocer, apparently, has 
never been without a good supply of one kind or other, and, allowing me 


matter of custom. 
3d. is charged—with an order of 5s. or so. 


ilb. or 2lb., according to size of order, has swallowed up my tea 
merchant, the provision merchant and the dairy. 
way or by laying in a stock of either necessaries or luxuries that 
I have been able to get anything approaching a_ sufficiency of 
sugar for ordinary household purposes during the past year; and with 
a paternal pat the Food Controller gives his consent to ‘ hoarding” for 
jam making! I know women who have arranged with their grocer for 
the prescribed weekly allowance and then get extra when possible from other 
shops, while their poorer neighbours are standing in queues of fifty or more, 
as I sometimes see them here, waiting for a paltry pound. 
is so horribly infra dig. 


It is only in this 


The whole business 
With eggs, bacon, fish and all confectioneries ¢o 
dear home-made jams and marmalade are more necessary than ever. All 
kinds of steamed puddings with jam are excellent substitutes for meat, 
especially in winter, and in summer-time, when children’s appetites fluctuate, 
I find jam more popular than anything. Before the war I made on an average 
about 2oolb. of jam and marmalade each year. This year I have made 
no marmalade, and the prospect for jam looks poor. It is so obviously 
to the interest of grocers to manipulate the sugar that personally I think 
there will be no fairness all round until it is either taken out of their hands 
entirely or sugar tickets distributed.—CHARLOTTE J. COOKE. 
BUSH MARROWS IN FLOWER BORDERS. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country Lire.’’) 
S1r,—May I suggest to any of your readers who follow the excellent advicé 
in Country Lire of April 14th the desirability of growing ‘‘ bush marrows 
in their flower borders? They do not straggle all over the place, but grow 
trim and make effective sub-tropical plants—Epwarp E. Hott Evans 
SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE WEATHER. 
[To THE Epitror oF ‘“ CountRY LIFE.’’| 

Sir,—Is it necessary to go back 800 years for a precedent for this extra- 
ordinary season? Sir Walter Scott, writing under date May 16th, 1816, 
to Morritt (vide Lockhart’s ‘‘ Life ’’) 


, states: ‘‘ As for spring, that is past 
praying for. 


In the month of November last people were skating in thi 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh ; and new, in the middle of May, the snow is 
lying white on Arthur’s Seat, and on the range of the Pentlands.”’-—ALGERNON 
H. DruMMoOND. 


ANGLERS’ LARGE FISH. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 

Sir,—I am publishing on May 5th next my annual report of the big fish 
caught by anglers in the British Isles, and shall be glad if vou will allow me 
to ask your readers to send me particulars of any exceptionally fine specimens 
they may have taken during the past season. 
the following weights: salmon, 36lb.; trout, olb.; grayling, 2lb.; pike. 
17lb.; roach, rlb. 140z.; barbel, 7}lb.; perch, 2}Ib.; chub, 5lb.; dace, 
140z.; tench, 4lb.; bream, 5lb.; carp, 6%lb.; andrudd, 2lb. The weights. 
etc., of big sea fish caught on the rod will also be welcome.— A. R. MATTHEWS. 
Editor, The Angler’s News, 15, Gough Square, London, E.C.4. 


The fish should not be under 








SPARROW HAWK AND KESTREL. 
[To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—A correspondent, having asked for information as to how a kestrel 
may be distinguished from a sparrow hawk, it occurs to me that there must 
be others in much the same position. In regard to size, the difference is not 
great and willl not help one very much for, as a matter of fact, the male kestre! 
is usually only about rin. longer than the male sparrow hawk. The females 
are larger and heavier than the males in both species, and average about 
15in. in the whole length as against 12in. or 13in. in the case of the males. 
Their coloration will be more helpful, and it will generally be noticed that 
kestrels are more brown, or ruddy, and not so grey as sparrow hawks. The 
latter are, on occasion, mistaken for cuckoos, on account of this grevnc:s, 
especially when of considerable age, whereas a kestrel is very white, and much 
too brown and sombre. The wing expanse of a kestrel is also greater then 
that of a sparrow hawk, and, as ageneral rule, it flys at a greater height above 
the ground, with more direct and deliberate flight, and with relatively slower 
wing-beats. It is in their methods of hunting that the two species may be 
most readily distinguished from each other; in fact, the difference is so marked 
that no confusion should arise. The kestrel is a lover of the open country, 
rocks and seacoast, and only seeks the shelter of the woods for nesting purposes 
and for resting by night perhaps. On those occasions even it almost invariably 
enters from above and shuns the forest depths. When crossing fields or resting 
quietly in the shadow of some quickset hedge, one may see a graceful bird, 
in appearance like a miniature monoplane, glide over the hedge-top and sweep 
low across the stubble. Then rising with a few beats of its wings, it once 
again executes a graceful curving glide, and_so quarters the whole field. 
But it does not favour this method of hunting and soon rises on a fairly 
steep grade to an altitude of about a hundred feet. There it remains 
and sustains itself by rapid wing-beats with head to wind and sharply 
depressed, likewise the tail, which is spread fanwise. 
hover. 


This is the wind 
Note how it remains almost motionless save for the rapid beat- 
ing wings in a fixed position, and how now it falls like a stone to earth. 
A sparrow hawk dislikes the open fields, and should one occasionally dash 
across the open to a flock of feeding birds, it soon returns to covert. Its 
flight is dashing, dodging and twisting, and much quicker than that of the 
kestrel. It lurks in the woods, along the rides and hcdgerows, flying very 
low, as a blackbird would, and at a greater speed. In and among the trees 
it dashes, through or over gateways, gaps in fences and ¢o on, varying its 
performance with an occasional rise over the hedge tops from one side to the 
other. In this way it comes across unsuspecting birds feeding close to cover, 
and pounces upon them unawares. Briefly then one may first consider 
the situation in which the bird is seen. Then note its flight and coloration. 
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A little practice should enable one to avoid error save in exceptional cases. 
{n ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the bird will prove to be a kestrel if 
seen in the open, and if in the covert flying fairly low, it will almost certainly 
prove to be a sparrow hawk. One should never shoot at a bird unless one 
is absolutely certain of the species, and when in doubt let the bird have the 
benefit of it. Even when certain of the species, it is always as well to 
consider whether one is justified in pulling the trigger and ending the 
life of a creature which is not wholly noxious and harmful, especially 

in these days. OswaLp 

—_ WILKINSON. 

~ a 





AN APRIL SNOW LADY. 
[To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—The enclosed — photo- 
graph may be of interest. 
The snow lady was made 
on the third of this month, 
and is a substantial witness 
to the severity and lateness 
of this winter. E. DE 

CARLE SMITH. 
THE PORCELAIN 
. FIGURES AT DYRHAM 


[To THE EpITor. 


s Si1r,—With reference to 
- Capt. Sykes’ letter of Decem- 

-_ : 
saa ber 2nd, 1916, the statue of 


Marco Polo with the 
* type of hat is 

still in Canton, and is in the 
oe : temple known as ** The 500 
> visited it when a 
Canton resident, after the 
devastating flood during the 
summer of r915, and found 
that a number of the genii, which are made of plaster with a burnished gold- 
like external, had had their legs washed away, though I am not quite sure it 
Marco Polo met this same sad fate-—O. V. Laxxinc, Amoy, South China, 


** Padre’s 


Genii.’ 


SPRING SNOWS. 


AN ALPHABETICAL VERSE. 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’} 
Sir, enclose a verse my brother wrote which you may think worth publish- 
ing as an alphabetical tour de force : 
Ah Brothers Come, Deliver Earth 
Foul Germans Her Infest ; 
Jesus’ Kingdom, Love, Maintain, 
Nor Once Plead, OQuailing, Rest— 
Scatter The Unclean Vagabonds 
With Nerxes’ Yoretime Zest. 
—L. Farabay. 


LAUNDRY WORK BEHIND THE LINES. 
[To tHE Epriror oF “ Country LIFE.” 

Str,—As I think we at home hardly realise the marvellous organisation 
existing behind our lines in France, the following details taken from the 
return for one week of the baths and laundry for one division may be ot 
interest: Garments washed (five pairs of soeks=two garments), 42,401 ; 
shirts, 7,230; singlets, 5,759; drawers, 7,046; towels, 8,340 ; socks, 29,390; 
hospital, 1,270. The staff included one forewoman, two assistant forewomen, 
sixty-three laun- 
dresses, thirty-seven 
seamstresses and nine 
machinists. These 
were all“ French- 
women. One of our 
officers was, of 
course, in charge of 
the whole, with a 
very few men to do 
the extra heavy 
work. The number 
of officers and men 
using the baths 
during this one week 
was 8,867.—R. N. 


KING THEODORE 
OF CORSICA. 
[To THE EDITor.] 
Sir,—In Sir Arthur 
Ouiller-Couch’s 
book “Sir John SHORT 

Constantine ’’ _ there 

is a reference to the gravestone in Cornwall of King Theodore of Corsica. 
I wrote to Sir Arthur some time back, but he is either away or has been too 
much occupied to reply. In my boyhood a great-uncle told me that he had 
seen a tombstone to the memory of a foreign prince or king—he had forgotten 
details—at Mylor, where my great-grandfather’s seat was, recording the 
marriage of this personage into our family. I should be glad to know if any 
reader can give information as to how far these stories are founded on fact 
and what are actually the facts—ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 
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UNDER THE MOTHER’S CARE. 
[To tHE Epitror oF * Country Lire.” 


Str,—In your issue of April 7th one of your correspondents wants to break 
his dog of the habit of worrying voung fowls and ducks. I beg to offer a 
suggestion. I do not know whether it will act in every case, but it certainly 
did when the dog molested the chickens shown in the photograph. If vour 
correspondent rears chickens or ducklings by means of the sitting hen in 
the old-fashioned way, let him get one of a good sitting and fighting strain, 
and let it hatch the eggs. When the chicks are able to run about let vour 
dog have free access to them, and if it tries to snatch one of them it will 
get such a thrashing from the mother hen that it will be glad to leave all 
hens and chicks alone for a good long time. The one shown in the illus- 
tration is of a mixed breed, but for its sitting and fighting abilities has a 
splendid record. The farmer who owns this one has kept it a year or two, 
and never had one chicken lost when under its care. He has a dog which 
for a few years before he got this hen had snatched one or two chicks and 
killed them just for fun (as one might say), for it had never eaten any of them. 
It tried the game on once with this hen, and was flown at and pecked with 
such power and fury that the poor dog crawled bleeding home and was gled 
to stay in its kennel for a day or two. Since that day not a chicken has 





A PLUCKY HEN. 


been killed, and the dog has been as friendly as possible with all hens and 
chickens. I do not think that thrashing the dogs by the owners or any other 
means applied by the men would be by any means as effective as strong 
action by the birds themselves.—W. SUGDEN. 


A CAT AT SEA. 


To tHe Epiror oF ** Country LIFE. 


Str,—The enclosed photograph was sent to me from a battleship with the 
following note: “ This is one of our ship’s pets, but you won't get another 
photograph like this, as it is a snapshot. You will never see it again 
throughout the Service.’ My correspondent does not tell me whether 
pussv had gull for 
dinner that day, but 
it seems unlikely 
B 


FO: "CURE. A 
HARE SKIN. 
To tHE Eprror. 


Sir,—In reply to Mr 
L. Forsell’s query as 
to how ‘Sto cure a 
hare skin,’ in the 
Correspondence 
columns of your issu 
of April r4th, I wish 
to point out that 
alum is perfectly suit- 
able for curing skits, 
but I fear that the 
method of applica- 
tion is at fault. 
Having removed the 


skin, gently scrape off all the fat with a sharp knife. This may be 
easily done by drawing the skin over the edge of a table, and only 
scraping the part of the skin exactly over the edge of the table. Now 


apply the alum and rub the skin together with the hands at the same 
time stretching it by pulling gently but firmly. Now let it dry slowly in the 
open, and as soon as the skin becomes stiff, continue with the rubbing and 
stretching. In about a week the skin will be perfectly cured and will remain 
soft. Hoping this may be of use.—S. G. IsHeRwoop (Second Lieutenant). 
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RHODODENDRONS. 

To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ CountrY LIFE.” 
Sir,—In reply to the letter in your paper of 
April 7th respecting the poisonous nature of 
rhododendrons, I may say from my own ex- 
perience (and I have woods full of these 
shrubs) I have never found that there is any 
bad effects from the honey. Bees are particu- 
larly fond of them, and as rhododendrons, 
belong to the Erica or heather genus, there 
seems no reason for this idea, as heather honey 
is in great request. I may also add that 
thrushes nest in them more than in any other 
shrub.—AvUsTIN MACKENZIE. 


THE CHILDRENS’ SACRIFICE. 

To THE Eprtor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—lI enclose two photographs that you may 
deem interesting enough for vour admirable 
journal. The part played in the present crisis 
by the scholars of the country is engaging the 
attention of everyone. The scholars depicted 
may claim to be among the most patriotic in 
the country. Phey attend Troutbeck Bridge PLOUGHING THE 
School, Westmorland, and although only number- 
ing about fifty-five, they have raised about £40 for 


charitable purposcs, provided about ninety splendid parcels for old boys a little Berlin black ; 
who are serving with the Colours’ (paying the heavy postages also), bought and rust removed 1 


about £75 worth of War Savings Certificates 
knitted or sewn between 250 and 300 
articles for soldiers’ wear, sacrificed their 
playing field to the plough of a neighbour 
and cultivated their school garden plot as 
fully as possible with necessary vegetables. 
In addition, some of the scholars have won 
Service medals for eighteen months’ con- 
tinuous service as Boy Scouts at a local 
hospital for the wounded, giving up a great 
deal of time to this good work every evening 
during all the eighteen months. This veer 
the school gardeners have offered to culti- 
vate the plots of villagers who are deprived 
of male labour owing to the existing circum- 
stances, and their offer has been gladlv 
accepted by several villagers. This work is 
done during the evening. The photographs 
show the school gardeners in their garden 
with a crop of potatoes and some boys 
watching the plough cutting up their football 
crease in their playing field—Rurvs H. 
MALLINSON, Windermere. 


BLACK POLISH FOR IRON. 

To THE Epitor oF ‘ CountTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I have a collection of iron locks which 
I wish to place in an exhibition case. 
Can you tell me what is the polish used 
in our museums to produce the effect of 
blacklead without its disadvantages? I 
am told it is called cannon black, but 
cannot learn anything as to how to get or 
make it.—-A. D. 


(The best treatment is that employed THE SCHOOL GARDENERS. 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, where 
the ironwork is admirably kept. This is the recipe: Mix two parts using non-arsenical 
of linseed oil with one of turpentine, add a few drops of terebene and considerations, it is 
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FOOTBALL FIELD. 


use while fresh. The iron should be well cleaned 
vefore applying the mixture, which may be used 





most 





THE THRUSHES’ DINING-TABLE. 


freely. Cannon black is not used at the 
Museum.—Ep. | 


WANTED—A BOOK ON _ WAYSIDE 
FLOWERS. 

‘To THE Epitror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’ | 
S1r,—If vou can, will you please be good 
enough to recommend me a_ handbook 
(botany) of wild roadside flowers—their kind, 
classes, etc. ? A book suitable for a beginner ; 
perhaps about 2s. 6d.—G. LANcE. 

‘“Watts’ School Flora” will probably 
prove as useful as any for namin wayside 
flowers.—Eb. | 


HOME GROWN PARROT FOOD. 


To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 


Sir,—As a famine in bird seed is quite 


possible, I should be glad to know what 
seeds I could grow in my garden for my 
parrot’s benefit. I intend to have plenty of 
sunflowers, in any case.—M. 


[Excepting sunflower, the only seed 
we can suggest is maize, of which it is 
necessary to get a good early ripening 


strain.—ED.}] 


BIRDS AND WEED-KILLERS. 


To tHE Eptiror oF ‘*‘ Country LIFE.” 


Sir,—May I point out to any of vour 
readers who may use weed-killers in their 
gardens what grave necessity there is for 
compounds ? Apart from esthetic and humane 
important to preserve the birds left to us 
after the long frost in order that they may 
keep in check the pests, such as slugs, snails, 
grubs, flies, etc., that would otherwise destroy 
the greater part of our garden produce. I 
may add that the use of surface poisons is 
placed under heavy penalties on account of 
the attendant peril to domestic animals, and 
the arsenical weed-killer is not without risk 
in this direction—another reason in favour ot 
using non-arsenical compounds, of which there 


are many to be had.—EXPERIENCE. 


THE THRUSHES’ MENU. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ CountRY LIFE.” 


Sir,—I enclose herewith a photograph of 


thrushes’ dining-table. I do not remember 
ever having come across so many of these 
dining-tables as I have seen lately. [t is 
really wonderful how the thrushes manage to 
find such quantities of snails during the 
winter months. Judging by the number of 
broken shells depicted in the photograph, this 
should be a record one. Helix hortensis var. 
lutea (banded yellow), H. aspersa and H. hispida 


provided the menu.—STANLEY CROOK. 


[Though we have already printed several 
similar photographs, the excellence of this one 


justifies its inclusion.—Ep.] 
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